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To make each 


Moller organ a little better 


than the one before 


... Knowing the mechanics of 
an organ...comprehending the 
relation of each of its parts to 
every other... understanding 
what makes an organ fine... 
These are not enough. 


To build the Artist of Organs 
there must be pride in fashion- 
ing even the smallest part... 
desire for perfection... plus 
knowledge, plus understanding. 


It takes time to produce a crafts- 
man. And it is no uncommon 
sight to find father and son side- 
by-side at a Moller workbench. 


It is not exaggeration to say 
that an organ reflects in its tone 
the quality of the workmanship 
that built it. 


The name Moller is a synonym 
for the highest in pipe organ 
achievement. Moller craftsmen 
have earned their name... 
through long association with 
Moller... through mastery of 
their particular skills...through 
pride in their work... through 
adherence to an ideal—to make 
each Moller organ a little better 
than the one before. 


For as short a time as we can 
make it, Moller craftsmanship 
must yet turn its skills to Pro- 
duction for Victory. 


@MOMER 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS-THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 
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School of Church and Choir Music 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, Director 


Complete Course of Training for Organists 
and Choral-Conductors 


Bachelor and Master Degrees 


FACULTY 
Frank Van Dusen Victor Mattfeld 
Edward Eigenschenk Kenneth Cutler 
Emily Roberts 


Fall term starts Sept. 17th 
For catalog or detailed information address 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Kimball Hall - Chicago 4, Illinois 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Institute of Musical Art 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Dean 


Organ and Church Music Department 


LILIAN CARPENTER HAROLD FRIEDELL 
Davin McK. WILLIAMS 


Instruction in all branches of music including Choir 
Training, Vocal Methods, Liturgical Music, Conducting, 
Theory, Composition, Song and Anthem Writing. 


Diplomas and the B.S. and M.S. Degrees 


Catalog on request 
Room 452, 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE, NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 























Westminster 
Choir College 














JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 


ALEXANDER MCCURDY 
Head of Organ Department 


TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
FOR THE 
CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
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FOR SALE 


THREE MANUAL 
WURLITZER REPRODUCING 
RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


qOriginally cost approximately $65,000 
—Widow of original owner now will- 
ing to sell for $8,000. 


qThis organ is in excellent condition, 
and has always been under the constant 
supervision of an experienced pipe 
organ specialist. 


For details and specifications, write: 


MRS. THOMAS A. McGINLEY 


SEWICKLEY HEIGHTS 








SEWICKLEY, PENNA. 
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The organ-master's world is one of 
ethics, of art, of temperament. In Old 
World cathedral windows are shades and 
colors that all of modern science has not 
been able to reproduce. One of the lost 
arts. Likewise, were it not for the few 
outpost organ-masters still expressing them- 
selves in their own way, many of the most 
gorgeous organ tones ever known would be 
lost. In the peculiar power of the organ, 
at its best, to express deep human emo- 
tion through devotional music, the church 
preserves an instrument that contributes an 
uplift and an inspiration in meeting and 
preparing for the exigencies of life. To 
build such organs—that is our aim. 
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The Associated Organbuilders of America 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER MOLLER 

AUSTIN *NATIONAL ORGAN SUPPLY 
*DEAGAN *ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 
ESTEY REUTER 

HALL SCHANTZ 

HILLGREEN-LANE *SPENCER TURBINE 

HOLTKAMP 


*Allied Manufacturers 


Mr. Lewis C. Odell, Secretary 
1404 Jessup Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
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BASS CHEST RELAY 


Bass notes (pipes longer than four 


feet) are rarely placed upon the chest 
with the rest of the pipes of the set. 
To save space, and because large pipes 
require a much greater volume of air 
than the trebles, these larger pipes have 
small chests of their own. 

To feed the contacts of these scat- 
tered bass pipes, the Aeolian-Skinner 
Company provides electric relays to in- 
sure the most prompt action. With the 
playing of a bass note, one of the wiper- 
bars shown in the picture is drawn 
down across the contacts thus feeding 
current to all the pipe-valves involved 
by that note. The treble portion of the 
stop upon the large chest is controlled 
by the pitman chest action pictured last 
month. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER 


ORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 


G. DoNALD HARRISON, President 
WituiaM E. Zeucn, Vice President 


Factory and Head Office 
BOSTON 25, MASS. 


(Member, The Associated Organbuilders of America) 
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REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 
Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Christmas Music from 1944 


For the convenience of our readers the following are noted 
from, last year’s reviews as having received special commen- 
dation; comments are from the reviews. 

AW3C—Harry Banks: “A star shines bright o’er Bethle- 
hem,” Af, 4p. u. me. (Church, 15¢). Everybody will like it. 

AC—Mark Dickey: “Carol of the children,” D, 3p. me. 
(Gray, 15¢). A jolly little hymn, real Christmas music. 

A4+OC—Robert Elmore: “The Incarnate Word,” 62p. 0. 
me. (J. Fischer & Bro., $1.00). A pageant, within reach of 
any good choir; merits use wherever competent choirs and 
adequate organs are available. 

*A2C—French, at.E.Campbell: “Shepherds in the field 
abiding,’ F, 4p. me. (Gray, 15¢). Charming music with the 
Christmas spirit of loveliness and rejoicing. 

* AW3C—R.Hernried: “On Christmas,” Bf, 3p. u. e. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., 15¢). Lovely little piece of quiet music. 

AW3C—Ralph E. Marryott: ‘Searching Carol,” A, 6p. e. 
(Gray, 16¢). More loveliness for your Christmas program. 

*A5C—Moravian, ar.H.Gaul: “Daybreak Carol,” G, 7p. 
u. me. (Galaxy, 16¢). The real thing in Christmas music, 
slightly complicated but it all makes musical beauty. 

*AWC—Carl F. Mueller: “All my heart this night re- 
joices,” C, 10p. u. me. (Schirmer, 16¢). Appealing music, 
for antiphonal effects. 

AWC—Wnm. S. Nagle: “Long long ago,” G, 3p. e. (Dit- 
son-Presser, 15¢). Genuine, simple, thoroughly appealing. 

* AW3C—Silesia, ar.R.Elmore: “Carol of the Wind,” Af, 
4p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). Another example of what 
Christmas music ought to be; every choir should do this one. 

* AWC—Tyrol, ar.R.Elmore: “Long years ago in Bethle- 
hem,” A, 10p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 18¢). Another grand 
piece of loveliness and rejoicing, Christmas music at its best. 


Christmas Music 


Some of these anthems were published’ in 1943 too late for 
review that year and then were inadvertently overlooked in 
the 1944 reviews; a few were published too late in 1944 for 
review last year. 

* AMSC—Appalachian, ar.J.J.Niles: “J wonder as I wan- 
der,’ Am, 6p. u. me. (Schirmer, 15¢). An arrangement of 
the familiar minor-méod chorus for men’s voices. 

AC—Wnm. Billings, ed.O.Daniel: “Bethlehem,” E, 3p. u. 
e. (Birchard, 15¢). An early American anthem of good 
enough qualities to merit use today; interesting historical 
notes on page 2. “The Shepherd's Carol,” G, 3p. u. e. 
(Birchard, 15¢). Another from the same early period, this 
time not quite so interesting musically, though quaintly show- 
ing how Mr. Billings slipped here & there in his knowledge 
of music, and then blamed his inability on something else, 
or possibly just tried to forget it. Anyway here are some 
genuine early-American things for you. 








Christmas Suggestion! 
A New Arrangement of 


“SILENT NIGHT” 
by R. Deane Shure, A.S.C.A.P. 


May be sung as: 
1. Anthem for Senior Choir alone; 
2. With Junior or Youth Choirs; 
3. With congregation; 
4. Or by Choirs and congregation combined. 
All stanzas of traditional text are used so that congregation 
may sing from Hymnal or Carol Book 


B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 
88 St. Stephen St. Boston 15, Mass. 




















INTERESTING MUSIC 1945-28-9 

*A5+C—Peter Cornelius, ar.N.L.Norden: “The Christ 
Child,” G, 4p. u. me. (Gamble Hinged, 15¢). Very attractive 
music, with good appeal; opens with humming by the chorus 
under the text in a high-voice solo part. 

A7+C—Margrethe HOKANSON: “Ring Noel,” Bf, 6p. 
u. me. (Schirmer, 15¢). K.Post text. A complicated number 
calling for an accompaniment produced by the chorus doubled- 
up to make six parts, the tune being carried by junior choir 
or solo voice, with the final two measures divided into four 
parts. How many choirs have we capable of doing fine four- 
part work? This number is good enough to warrant a straight 
four-part arrangement that could and would be given a clean- 
cut performance. 

AW3C—Lura LOVE: "A Song of Bethlehem,” 12p. me. 
(Schirmer, 25¢). Text by Composer. An arrangement of a 
1937 work, melodious even to the point of being tuneful, 
simple harmonies, good rhythm, everything to beautify the 
story of the birth of Christ—and that’s exactly as it ought to 
be, isn’t it? Begins with the preacher reading the Christmas 
message against organ accompaniment. We still like music 
and we like this; but anyone who prefers is still free to pick 
up a fugue by Buxtehude and sing that on Christmas morning. 

AC—Claude MEANS: “O Little Stranger,” 3p. u. me. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). P.Gregory text. A fine little 
anthem that says a great deal in but a few pages and does it 
all in honest musical values that will appeal to choir and 
congregation alike. If you know how to make a choir tell its 
story eloquently, here’s an anthem for you. 

AWC—Carl F. Mueller: “Lord Jesus in the winter-time,”’ 
Am, 6p. me. (Schirmer, 15¢). Evidently an arrangement of 
an anthem for mixed voices, in 6-8 rhythm, minor key, with 
some humming on page 6. ASC—"Tell me shepherd what 
did you see,” C, 9p. e. (Schirmer, 16¢). G.C.Stewart text. 
The sopranos ask questions which the chorus answers and 
then all sing a brief Latin ‘Deum laudent.” In 6-8 rhythm 
but can be made highly effective. 

*AWC—Neapolitan, ar.V.Glaser: “Christmas Carol of 
Pifferari,” Bf, 3p. u. me. (Schirmer, 10¢). A delightful carol- 
like anthem that will appeal to everybody; somewhat like 
Handel's “He shall feed His flock,” but that helps rather than 
hinders it. 

AS5C—John Jacob NILES: “Carol of the Angels,” F, 6p. 
u. me. (Schirmer, 15¢). Text by Composer. Quite a bit 
of “Lule lulay’” etc., with one voice taking the melody and 
movement against the rest of the chorus; much to recommend 
it, and rather good writing for voices. A6C—“The King 
shall come when morning dawns,” G, 3p. u. me. (Schirmer, 
10¢). J.Brownlee text. A Christmas processional hymn, and 
a good one for its purpose, built on a fairly brief hymn-tune 
presented in three treatments for variety. 

*AW3C—Richard WARNER: “Saint Francis Carol,’ G, 
8p. me. (Schirmer, 16¢). K.R.Warner text. A hymn-like 
melody given several different treatments, making quite an 
appeal before it closes. 

A8C—Elinor Remick WARREN: “Christmas Candle,” F, 
8p. u. md. (Schirmer, 15¢). K.L.Brown text. Arranged 
from a 1940 publication. Rather complicated, beginning with 
humming, then a solo voice over 4-part soprano-contralto 
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1945-28-9. THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 
humming, and growing nicely into more and more extensive 
resources until all parts are divided. A choir will have to 
spend much rehearsal time on it. 
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AW3—"Favorite Hymns for Women’s Voices,” 32p. 16 
hymns. .e. (Flammer, 50¢). All are old favorites, tending 
toward the ultra-melodious or gospel-hymn type, but fine for 
choirs likely to need such music. , 


Organ Music 


Dr. Joseph W. CLOKEY: Ballade, D, 6p. me. (Gray, 
75¢). A piece of story-telling in music, using the organ to 
its fullest possibilities for painting pictures and defining 
moods, the results depending largely upon the ability of the 
player to get into the mood of it and use the required regis- 
trational effects, with complete freedom from all laws of this 
& that in music. Something strictly along new lines but 
blessed with enough good old musical values to make it worth 
the attention of every good player. This might even prove 
to be the best thing Dr. Clokey has thus far written for organ. 

Frescobaldi, ed. Norman Hennefield: Folio of Six Pieces, 
16p. me. (Liturgical Music Press, $1.50). Kyrie, Christe, 





FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN THIS COUNTRY! 


The Complete 
SIX VOLUMES 


of 

KARG-ELERT 
CHORAL 

IMPROVISATIONS 


Op. 65--For ORGAN 





VOL. 1. For Advent and Christmas 

VOL. 2. For Passion Week 

VOL. 3. For New Year, Easter and other 
Church Festivals 

VOL. 4. For Ascensiontide and Pentecost 

VOL. 5. For Reformation Day, Fast Days, 
Communion and Funeral Rites 

VOL. 6. For Confirmation, Marriage, Christening, 


and Harvest Festival 
PRICE $1.50 EACH VOLUME 


Available at your Music Dealer or direct from 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


R.C.A. Building e Radio City e New York 20, N.Y. 
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Kyrie each have but one page and can be used together, the 
Christe being the best of three. Toccata for Elevation would 
make a fair prelude for the following Fugue which is built on 
a good theme and develops into an attractive piece of music 
worthy of using for its own sake even today. Toccata of 6 
pages is rather like a postlude. Aside from the Fugue the 
folio’s chief interest is in providing examples of ancient 
music not otherwise available for study; the Fugue has real 
music in it. 

Henry Hadley, ar.M.W.Powers: Atonement of Pan: In- 
termezzo, E, 4p. me. (Schirmer, 50¢). With trigger-settings 
for the Hammond electrotone. Lovely music for any purpose 
other than the church service, as it is from a distinctly secular 
source and the melody will be recognized as such. Fine for 
an informal recital. 

Quincy PORTER: Canon & Fugue, 4p. md. (Gray, 60¢). 
In the Contemporary series, short, not overly difficult. Listed 
here for all who want to know when additions have been 
made to the series. 

Sonatas, ed. Norman Hennefield, 16p. md. (Liturgical 
Music Press, $1.50). Giovanni Battista Bassani’s Sonata is 
in F, 4p. and all one movement, attractive music, larghetto 
expressivo; with rich registration (of the kind Bassani never 
had) it would be truly appealing for any church service. 
Christian Ritter’s Sonatina of 5 pages is in a mixture of styles 
and makes music in the good old-fashioned manner, interest- 
ing enough for use in the church services. Domenico Zipoli’s 
Sonata has 7 pages, is in three movements, all with splendid 
themes and all contrapuntally treated, with the result that it 
makes music of a kind everybody should like, at least for 
variety’s sake. Every young would-be composer should be 
compelled to write a dozen sonatas like this before being 
allowed to submit a page to any publisher; with such a law 
on the books, music would come down out of the atrocity 
status and be attractive again. Zipoli’s Sonata is really worth 
playing and hearing. 

fc 


- J. S. Bach’s 
MUSICAL OFFERING ; 


History, Interpretation, and Analysis 
by & 
HANS T. DAVID g 


This volume is designed to supplement Dr. David’s edition 
of the music of Bach’s Musical Offering. It discusses every 
phase of that great work—its origin; the theme on which it @ 
is based; the forms of its various parts; the structure, scope, E 
and integration of the work as a whole; its instrumentation; @ 
its interpretation; the sources and previous editions—and @ 
analyzes each movement in minute detail. An Appendix de- 
scribes the variants in the different editions. 

In the course of this discussion and analysis the author 
throws much light on Bach’s style in general. The result is 
not only a masterly commentary, from the standpoint of the 
practicing musician as well as the musicologist, on one of 
Bach’s most controversial masterpieces, but a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of Bach's music as a whole. 


Illustrated - $3.00 


Available at your local dealer's or from 


GSCHIRM 


Cleveland 14 New Orleans 12 Los Angeles 55 
43 The Arcade 130 Carondelet St. 700 W. 7th St. 


New York 17 
3 E. 43rd St. 
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NEW ORGAN MUSIC 


& 
HARVEY GAUL 
Hymn of the American Navy 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
A Chinese Christmas Carol 


J. S. BACH 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor 


ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 
Grand Choeur 


JosEPH W. CLOKEY 
Ballade in D 


J. S. BACH, arr. BIGGs 
Two Sinfonias 


MAURICE C, WHITNEY 
Postlude on ‘Come Thou Almighty’ 


STANLEY E. SAXTON 
Pastorale and Cradle Song 


Price 75¢ each 
e 


THE H. W. Gray Co. 
Agents for NOVELLO « Co. 


159 East 48th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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A COLLECTION OF 
32 STANDARD SELECTIONS 


for 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
LENT 
PALM SUNDAY 
EASTER 
THANKSGIVING 
WEDDING 
FUNERAL 


COMPILED BY 


HA, L. Heartz 


Price $2.50 
EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


1619 Broadway _ New York 19, N. Y. 

















— GRAY-NOVELLO a aaa ON a a I IO GIO GIO 
/ 
ANTHOLOGIA ANTIQUA 
SERIES 
FOR ORGAN | 
BOOK I — XVII CENTURY MASTERS —_ 1.25 
Transcribed by JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
BOOK II —_ XVII & XVIII CENTURY MASTERS — 1.25 I 
Transcribed by GARTH EDMUNDSON 
BOOK III — SUITE FROM “WATER MUSIC”’—G. F. Handel — 1.00 
Transcribed by CARL MCKINLEY 
BOOK IV — FRENCH CLAVECIN COMPOSITIONS — 1.00 
Transcribed by JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
BOOK V _ SIX CHORALE PRELUDES—Dietrich Buxtehude _- 1.50 


Transcribed by SETH BINGHAM 


irs 


119 West 40th St. — 


J. FISCHER & BRO. = — 

















New York 18, N.Y. 
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T. SCOTT BUHRMAN_ - 


THE AMERICAN 


@ 
H 
Dr. C. P. Bone Richard |. Purvis 
Dr. Roland Diggle E. J. Quinby 
Gustav F. Dohrin The Hon. Emerson Richards 
Rowland W. Dunham Edith E. Sackett 
John Van Varick Elsworth Dr. A Edgar Shields 








EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 

*—Arrangement. 
A—Anthem (for church). 
C—Chorus (secular). 
O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form 
M—Men's voices. 
W—Women's voices. 
J—Junior choir. 
3—Three-part, etc. 

ro 4-part plus, e 

ixed voices and sagt 4-part if 

not otherwise indicated. 

Additional Cap-letiers, next after 
above, refer to: 


A—Ascension. N—New Year. 
C—Chrisfmas. P—Palm Sunday. 
E—Easter, S—Special. 
6—Good Friday T—Thanksgiving. 
L—Lent. 


re Title: 
A. 9. aC ame, quartet, chorus 
pr ‘quartet, quartet 
coeterved or Game. 


s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, medium- 
— solos (or duets etc. i} hyphen- 
a 

o.u.—Organ accompaniment, or un- 
acompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, moderately, 


apt 
pages, etc. 

rt writing, e 
a oo s.—A-flat, +. C-sharp. 


@ INDEX OF ORGANS 


a—Article. 

b—Building pint. 

c—Console p' 

d—Digest f Setail of stoplist. 

h—History of old organ. 

m—Mechanism, pipework, or detail 
photo. 


p—Photo of case or auditorium. 
F—Stoplist. 
@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 
a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. pe S Gecee 
r—Review or detail of composition. 


s—Special series of programs. 
t—Tour of recitalist. —_ 
*Photograph. 








@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate pablieher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
oser's name first, vocal with title 
rst. T.A.O. assumes no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 
Recitals: *Iindicates recitalist gave 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
composition it indicates that a “'solo- 
ist’ preceded that work; if used at 
the beginning of a line it marks 
the beg wpe FA of another program. 
Services: ndicates morning serv- 
Ice; also ius church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service 4 musicale. 
... Obvious  — lations: 





a—Alto solo. q—Quartet. 

b—Bass solo. r—Response. 

c—Chorus. —— 

ie ns t—Teno 

h—Har, v— Unaccompanied. 

i—Junior choir. v—Violin. 

m—Men's voices. w—Women's 

off—Offertoire. voices. 

~—— — pages, etc 
Pee’ etc. 
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CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 


Case of the gallery organ in the Cathedral, Chartres, France, as photo- 
graphed by Charles W. McManis now in Europe, more, or less 
on military duty with the United States Army. 
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Acoustics for Churches and Organs 


By Dr. C. P. BONER 


Professor of physics who has carried acoustical science to a new high 


/ \ COUSTICS, as it relates to the 
behavior of sound and the hearing of sound, is a subject of 
particular interest to a church, for one of the major require- 
ments of the church is that the congregation hear the minister 
and the music. The interest of the church in acoustics is fre- 
quently subconscious and is generally brought into prominence 
only if hearing is difficult or unsatisfactory. The situation is 
not unlike that of medicine, in that the individual is often 
not vitally concerned with medicine and the physician unless 
disease strikes. 

Because of this natural tendency of listeners to disregard 
acoustics unless hearing is poor, the science of acoustics has 
seemed to be largely restricted to the field of acoustical cor- 
rection. In fact, many acoustical engineers and architects 
think of acoustics as a method of correcting a situation which 
was bad at the beginning. The implication of the term 
“acoustical correction” is clearly that the building or the organ 
was improperly built in the beginning and then some sup- 
posed expert was challenged to remedy the situation if he 
could. 


History of ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS 

In the days of the outdoor theater, no particular acoustical 
problems were outstanding simply because nature took care 
of the situation. The sloping tiers of seats, the frequently- 
used reflecting-wall behind the performers, and the absence 
of a roof took care of some of the major sound problems. 
The fact, however, that nature’s roof inherently leaked was a 
disadvantage. Similarly, the absence of a roof made it diffi- 
cult for large numbers of people to hear satisfactorily unless 
the performer had considerable power. 

As indoor auditoriums and music-rooms began to flourish, 
acoustical difficulties began to arise. The mere fact that 
audience and performer were now enclosed by walls and 
ceiling seemed to endow the sound with curious properties. 
Almost invariably these properties were regarded as curiosities, 
-either good or bad. In fact, the terms good and bad were 
given most unusual meanings when they were used to de- 
scribe auditoriums and listening-rooms. In one church re- 
nowned for its “good” acoustics, it was discovered that sound 
originating at one point in the building was focussed at a far 
distant point. Unhappily in this case, some of the most 


solemn confidential rites of the church were conducted at one 
point and the visiting curious gathered at the other point. 
In many other cases, however, hearing seemed to be excel- 
lent, even though the reason for the excellence was quite 
obscure. 
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In the good old days nobody knew why some build- 
ings were acoustically bad and a few were so excel- 
lent, but modern acoustical apparatus and investiga- 
tions have found the answer and the acoustical expert 
can now supervise design and guarantee results. 


Out of this conflicting mass of pérsonal observations grew 
a considerable acoustical legend. In some auditoriums and 
churches, hearing was obviously excellent. In others, and 
even in some which appeared to be duplicates of the better 
rooms, hearing was almost impossible. In some churches, 
sound from the soprano section of the choir was best heard on 
one side of the audiorium while sound from the alto section 
was loudest on the opposite side. Echoes from some walls 
seemed to be so bad that the audience instinctively turned 
toward those walls to see what was going on. In the worst 
cases, speech was impossible to hear unless the speaker spoke 
very slowly. It was small wonder that acoustical legend grew 
up and that many curious artifices were proposed and used 
as remedies. 

In some cases attempts were made to duplicate existing 
auditoriums which were known to be good, the only essential 
modification being the size of the room. These attempts were 
often unsuccessful. Acoustic wells were dug in the basements 
of buildings which had hearing difficulties, the legend being 
that some building having these mystic wells had excellent 
acoustics. Magic ratios of length to width to heighth were 
proposed, the intention being to utilize the properties of 
“perfect numbers” in order to secure good hearing. Grecian 
urns were placed at supposedly strategic points in bad audi- 
toriums in the vain hope that the sound would be miraculous- 
ly improved. 

One of the most interesting and alarming curatives was 
that of stringing wires near the ceiling. It was thought by 
some that since many musical instruments used stretched 
strings and wires, the addition of wires in a building would 
surely improve the acoustical properties. The efficacies of 
this method can be described as equivalent to that of putting 
out a large number of fishing lines at sea to calm the wild 
waves. In no case on record were the hearing properties of 
a room improved by such fantastic schemes. In a few cases, 
however, those in regular attendance in the church which 
used these curious devices felt that hearing had actually been 
improved. -The situation in this respect is not unlike that 
of a person with a physical ailment who wishes strongly to 
get well and who is, therefore, considerably benefited by the 
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BLESSED SACRAMENT, HOLLYWOOD 
where Richard Keys Biggs is organist, with a 4-60 Casavant in the gallery and 
2-13 Hocok-Hastings in the sanctuary; church is 254’ long. 


administration of simple pills containing no known remedial 
agent. 

As the number of churches and auditoriums rapidly in- 
creased toward the beginning of the twentieth century, so 
the number of cases of bad hearing increased. Up to this 
time, however, no scientific study of the acoustical behavior 
of rooms had been attempted. It was as if people had been 
contracting more and more diseases but no schools of medi- 
cine and no physicians had attempted to make any real study 
of the problem. 

ACOUSTICAL CORRECTION by SOUND ABSORPTION 

Through the work of Wallace C. Sabine of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a method was found which alleviated bad hearing in 
a great many auditoriums. The method, discovered by Sabine 
shortly before 1900, was that of applying sound-absorbing 
materials to certain surfaces of the afflicted room. Sabine 
found that in many rooms in which hearing was difficult, 
sound apparently lasted much too long after it had been made. 
Thus, each syllable of connected speech seemed to last so long 
that it merged with several succeeding syllables in such fashion 
that listeners had trouble in interpreting the sounds heard. 
This phenomenon of sound's lasting for some time after its 
origin, was called reverberation. 

For purposes of calculation, Sabine spoke of the “reverber- 
ation period” as the time required for a single sound to decay 
to one-millionth of its initial intensity after the source of 
sound had been shut off. His method, therefore, of correct- 
ing a bad room was to apply a sufficient quantity of sound- 
absorbing material to the ceiling and occasionally to the walls, 
so that the reverberation period was not excessive for the 
particular room. In order to learn what reverberation-periods 
were acceptable, many measurements were made on rooms 
regarded by the public as satisfactory and these measurements 
were taken as criteria for computing the number of square 
feet of acoustical absorbent which was needed for any given 
room. 

This absorption method as devised by Sabine has been put 
into copious practise by a large number of manufacturers of 
acoustical absorbing materials, as well as by acoustical en- 
gineers and architects. Many auditoriums have been con- 
siderably improved by the application of absorbents, and this 
procedure of acoustical correction has come to be regarded 
as the “standard” procedure. 
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SHORTCOMINGS of the ABSORPTION METHOD 
of ACOUSTICAL CORRECTION 

Although the installation of absorbing materials in an 
otherwise bad auditorium generally improves the hearing 
properties, there are several well-known shortcomings of the 
procedure which are particularly serious for churches and for 
organs and choirs. These shortcomings are sufficiently seri- 
ous to merit. attention on the part of churches who wish to 
obtain the best acoustical conditions for their ministers and 
their music. 

To illustrate this point, it may be noted that sound is pro- 
duced with considerable difficulty. A minister must speak 
with energy and with studied clarity in order that his message 
be properly heard and appreciated by his audience. The 
church is vitally interested in securing the best minister pos- 
sible and the ability of the audience to hear the minister's 
portion of the service is of considerable importance. Like- 
wise, the church will spend a considerable surn of money for 
an organ and perhaps for a choir. The entire benefit of organ 
and choir is, of course, in the sound they produce. Conse- 
quently, it may be said that a church spends a reasonable 
fraction of its budget on production of sound. It is clearly, 
therefore, of importance not only that all the sound be proper- 
ly heard by the audience, but also that all the sound be pre- 
served for hearing purposes instead of being absorbed into 
tiles or plaster. Consequently, the absorption method of 
acoustical correction, while it reduces reverberation so as not 
to interfere with hearing, also absorbs the very sound for 
which the church paid and which is needed by the audience 
for proper enjoyment of the service. 

The result, therefore, of placing acoustical absorbing ma- 
terial in a church is that a considerable portion of the sound 
from minister and from organ and choir is lost to the audience, 
whereas it should have been preserved and properly directed 
to the audience. In some churches, improper placement of 
minister, organ and choir, and the lavish use of architectural 
ornamentation, such as rood-screens, also serve to reduce the 
amount and clarity of sound received by the audience. The 
author has observed a number of churches in which more 
than 90% of the useful sound from the organ was lost through 
absorption and obstruction. 

REQUIREMENTS for GOOD HEARING in a CHURCH 

Sound will be heard best in a church if the following con- 
ditions are true: 

1. All possible sound from minister, organ, and choir 
should be preserved and directed into the audience. This is 
particularly true of the higher pitches of sound which are 
lost more readily than are the lower pitches. 

2. The sound passing directly from minister, organ, and 
choir should be reenforced by reflections from walls and 
ceiling in such a way that maximum utilization of all the 
sound is afforded without loss of clarity. This result can be 
accomplished by proper shaping of the surfaces and by proper 
use of building materials. 

3. Sound should not be focussed by concave wall and 
ceiling surfaces and should not be interfered with by rood- 
screens, grilles, draperies, and the like. 

4, Wall and ceiling surfaces should be so shaped and de- 
signed as to prevent interfering echoes and also to prevent too 
much sound from reaching the audience by a single reflection 
from any one surface. Audiences do not like intense sounds 
coming either directly from the original source or by one 
reflection from a portion of a wall or ceiling. 

5. Resonance in small enclosed spaces should be carefully 
avoided. 

6. Interfering noises should be eliminated as much as 
possible. 

If these objectives are strictly observed, the church will 
have the best sound possible to secure and the audience will 
be able to hear clearly and distinctly with a minimum of 
effort on the part of minister, choir, and organ. 
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ACOUSTICAL DESIGN of the CHURCH 

In order to carry out the objectives stated, it is necessary 
to work out a detailed plan of all surfaces in the room. Ma- 
terials which are best suited for these designs are the common 
materials of the building trade—stone, wood, plaster. Some 
use of bits of absorbing material may have to be made in 
extreme cases but always with the idea in mind that all sound 
possible must be preserved and not destroyed. Wall and 
ceiling areas are so shaped in the design as to eliminate inter- 
fering echoes and to diffuse sound in such manner that each 
portion of the wall or ceiling contributes reflected sound to 
as many of the audience as possible. In this way the original 
sound is reenforced to the greatest extent, but in such a 
fashion that no single member of the audience is annoyed by 
excessive sound coming from any one surface. The method 
is somewhat analogous to that of indirect lighting, in which 
the room is bathed in a diffuse glow of light without the 
necessity of having a few bright light-sources which annoy 
the audience because of their blinding action. 

Particular care must be taken to preserve high-pitched 
sounds and to prevent their being masked by lower-pitched 
sounds. This is a most difficult goal. It can be achieved, how- 
ever, by careful design of the wall and ceiling surfaces and by 
avoiding screens, lattice-works, draperies, thick carpets and 
other agents which absorb high-pitch sound in preference to 
low-pitch sound. Modern acoustics has worked out a number 
of simple wall and ceiling structures which will secure this 
objective in the fullest measure possible. 

Acoustics of the ORGAN SPACES 

The application of these principles of modern acoustical 
design is particularly important in the case of the organ. 
Ordinarily the church will spend a considerable sum of money 
on this instrument, and its builder will devote the best efforts 
of his designers and of his craftsmen to its manufacture and 
installation. It is, therefore, extremely important that all the 
sound of the organ, if possible, be made to serve the audience 
rather than be lost in the mazes of organ-chambers and rood- 
screens and in the interstices of acoustical absorbing tiles. 

THE ORGAN CHAMBER: In most cases the organ must be 
set back in a recess, although in a few fortunate instances it 
is possible for the organ to stand out boldly in the church. 
In any case, the best position for the organ is one directly 
facing the audience. In many churches, of course, this 
position is contrary to accepted practises so that the organ 
must of necessity be placed so as to speak into spaces not 
directly enclosing the audience. In both cases, however, the 
design of the organ-chamber and of its swellboxes is most 
important. Dimensions of these spaces are critical and should 
be carefully determined in accordance with the new acoustical 
principles. Interior surfaces of the chamber should be as 
hard-surfaced as possible and should preferably be designed 
so as to eliminate rapid echoes and sound-flutter. The smooth- 
ness of regulation of the organ and much of the fineness of 
its tone depend in very large measure on the dimensions of 
these enclosures and on the nature of the surfaces. 

ORNAMENTAL FRONTS: In a well-designed organ chamber, 
sound reaches the audience only through the ornamental front. 
Consequently, this front should absorb as little sound as possi- 
ble. Any grillework used should be carefully designed by 
the acoustical engineer and should be as open as possible. 
In fact, ordinary grillework with cloth behind it is far more 
absorptive than is commonly believed. 

Fullness of tone-openings is particularly important. It 
should be realized that the only useful sound which will reach 
the audience must come through these openings. Restriction 
in size at this point is full equivalent to restricting the size 
of the organ. If a tone-opening is 50% of what it should 
have been, the church has in effect wasted 50% of its money 
put into the organ. 

DESIGN OF SPACES IMMEDIATELY OUTSIDE THE ORGAN 
FRONT: From the standpoint of the organ, the most critical 


THE WAR IS OVER—BUT HOLD THOSE BONDS 
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SYMBOLISM IN CATHOLIC RITUAL 
Altar in Blessed Sacrament, Hollywood, is a thing of beauty well calculated 
to induce a solemn reverence in clergy & congregation alike. 


space in the church proper is that space immediately con- 
tiguous to the organ, into which it speaks. No sound can 
reach the audience unless it comes through this space. Of 
particular importance is the normal case in which sound from 
the organ passes into the choir area and then must turn at 
rightangles in order to pass into the audience. This space 
can be thought of as a mixing-space for choir and organ and 
its function should be to afford a clarified mixture of these 
two sources of sound and then to deliver as nearly 100% 
of this sound as possibie to the audience. Wall and ceiling 
structures in this space must be designed of hard-surfaced 
material so shaped. that echoes and intense beams of sound 
are impossible. No focussing effects are permissible here and 
no artificial absorption should be permitted. Flat surfaces 
and concave surfaces are inadvisable. Rood-screens between 
this space and the audience should be eliminated or, if this 
is not possible, should be carefully designed by an architect 
along lines suggested by the acoustical engineer. There are 
few cases in presentday churches having this general arrange- 
ment in which not less than 50% of the organ is lost because 
of improper design of the areas immediately adjacent to the 
organ. Even under the best of acoustical designs, the tonal 
results from the organ will not be so good as if the organ 
stood out boldly in the church with its pipes and tone-open- 
inps facing the audience. 

EFFECT OF CARPETS AND DRAPERIES: All carpets and 
draperies absorb high-pitch sounds much better than low-pitch 
sounds. The absorbing power, in fact, is so large that every 
effort should be made to hold the quantity of such materials 
to an absolute minimum. Carpeted areas near the organ are 
particularly obnoxious from the acoustical standpoint and 
should be avoided scrupulously. Draperies near the tone- 
openings are likewise most objectionable since they are very 
close to the source of sound and have an opportunity to absorb 
sound while it is still restricted to a relatively narrow beam. 
RESULTS of PROPER ACOUSTICAL DESIGN 

If the design of a church and of its organ spaces is carried 
out in accordance with the general objectives and methods 
outlined in this article, the following results should be ob- 
tained: 

1. Hearing should be good in all parts of the auditorium. 

2. The minister should require the least effort to make 
himself heard, and little, if any, use need be made of a 
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public-address system. If such a system is used, then its 
efficiency will be considerably increased by the proper design 
of the building. 

3. The builder and installer of the organ should find it 
easy to regulate the tone of the organ so that it is smooth 
from pipe to pipe and from voice to voice. No unusually 
loud or soft notes should be encountered due to resonance 
in the building or in the organ enclosures. 

4, If the organ design has been properly executed, extreme 
clarity of tone should result and the organ should appear 
to speak into the room without effort. 

5. The entire auditorium should appear to be musically 
and acoustically live. The room should give great support 
to speakers and singers in the same sense that the body of the 
best violin supports the tones of the strings. 
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FIRST CHURCH, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Congregation organized in 1642, present building erected in 1799; organ in- 
stalled in 1845 by Hook, enlarged in 1859 and again in 1872. 


The Schola Cantorum Organ 


By CHARLES W. McMANIS, Mus.Bac. and organbuilder 

© You remember the argument about whether organ- 
ists are fit to design organs? I found a French argument 
against it the other day in the Schola Cantorum. It seems 
as how Bro. Guilmant (Alex to you) sez to Bro. Cavaille-Coll, 
“This is how we does it.””. And Bro. Cavaille-Coll, not wish- 
ing to offend so famous a gent’man, obligingly did it. Re- 
sult? The most inflexible unbalanced Cavaille-Coll I've play- 
ed to date. 

The Great has no rank above the 4’ Prestant and the only 
one above 4’ in the Swell is the quite high-pitched Plein-Jeu 
for which neither Swell nor Great has adequate build-up. 
The Plein-Jeu is magnificent, but it’s like a fine jewel in a 
lead setting. By careful picking to eliminate mud (even 
French organs have mud) quite a scintillating ensemble can 
be conjured up in spite of Mr. Guilmant. The reeds are too 
big for the building; the Great Trompette is so large that 
building up to it is impossible. The Positiv was a nice sec- 
tion until someone ‘done it wrong.’ 

I give you the stoplist. For all the subtlties (??) of regis- 
tration I have heard French organists use, this stoplist is 
perfectly adequate, but maybe what I heard the French or- 
ganists do didn’t satisfy me either. Which is a nice, quiet, 
mild way of putting it. We Americans need do absolutely 
no kowtowing to Eurepe in matters musical, or to the French 
in matters musical, or to the French in matters organistic. 
Maybe the French have had better organs but I will say that 
the American organists have made better use of what they 
had at their disposal than the French organists have with all 
their magnificent organs. I’m getting sick of French veneer. 
I'll take a bit of solid Americana just as soon as possible. 


Processional & Recessional 

® Note on the calendar, Cadet Chapel, West Point Military 
Academy, Frederick C. Mayer organist: ‘‘Members of the 
congregation are asked not to join in singing the processional 
until the head of the choir is opposite the pew in which they 
are seated. On the recessional they are requested to cease 
singing as the chaplain passes their pew.” 
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PARIS: SCHOLA CANTORUM 

Cavaille-Coll 

V-30. R-33. S-30. B-0. P-1827. 

PEDAL: V-6. R-6. S-6. 

16 Gentre-Basse 30w 
Soubasse 30w, moderate scale, not forced. 

8 Flute 30w, large scale, low cut, bearded. 
Bourdon 30w, a quiet usable little thing. 
Violoncello 30m, broad, bright, full. 

16 Bombarde 30r 

GREAT: V-7. R-7. S-7. 

16 Bourdon 61w, not too muddy. 

8 Montre 61m, hissy because ‘improved.’ 
Harmonic Flute 61w, sehr gross. 
Bourdon 61m, not bad. 
Violoncello 61m, full but stringy. 


4 Prestant 61m, forced’ by ‘improver.’ 

8 Trompette 61r, a ghastly blat. 

SWELL: V-9. R-12. S-9. . 
8 Flute 61w, not bad, not good, colorless. 


Gamba 61m, a good French string. 
Voix Celeste 61m, ditto. 


4 Flute 61w, as colorless as the 8’. 
IV Plein-Jeu 244m, silvery and potent. 
16 Basson 61r, broad and fulsome. 

8 Trompette 61r, splattery. 


Hautbois Gir, not bad, but a bit hoarse. 
4 Clarion 61r, bright but full; just right. 
(No Tremulant) 
POSITIV (Enclosed): V-8. R-8. S-8. 
8 Flute 61w, tending to be gross. 
Dulciana 61m, stringy enough for a Salicional. 
Cor de Nuit 61m, a Gedeckt. 


4 Flute Douce 61m, a Flute d’Amour. 

2 2/3 Nasard 61m, forced by ‘improver.’ 
2 Quarte de Nasard 61m, forced, but for all the fancy 
name it is nothing but a moderate-scaled open 


ipe. 
Tierce 61m, forced miserably so as to render it use- 
less without full Positiv under it. 
8 Cromorne 61r, a ‘masculine’ Clarinet, baroque may- 
be, but a little rough on my ears. 


For Hot-Weather Consumption 


Dashed off by PERCY CHASE MILLER in a hopeless cause 

® Most Noble Duke, I am distressed by your defec- 
tive logic. You make the bald, unsupported assertion, ac- 
companied by mild invective, that because all other instru- 
ments are expressive, therefore the organ should be expres- 
sive also. If everybody in your office but yourself chewed 
tobacco & spit on the floor, is that any reason why you should 
do so? It may be desirable that the organ be made expressive, 
but your supposititious argument is no argument at all. 

I find Mr. Biggs’ renditions of contrapuntal music very 
satisfactory on that Donald Harrison instrument at Ha’va’d; 
the thing, you know, has no swellbox. I think something 
may be said for the old English hitch-down swell-lever, for 
the tendency is to leave it alone unless you are sure you want 
to use it. Much organ-playing would be the better if the 
swellbox didn’t exist at all. You damage your own cdse by 
confining yourself to an argument that is completely fal- 
lacious & produces no conviction but only causes grief, sorrow 
& disappointment in the mind of a judicious & intelligent 
reader like your humble servant, the Rt. Rev., the Bishop, 
P.C.M. 


Necessary for a Church Organist 

® Only men and women whose educational and teaching 
experience has given them a sound understanding of the 
human vocal mechanism and its functional responses are 
equipped to guide singers intelligently in choral activities— 
CHICAGO SINGING TEACHERS GUILD. 
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German Organ Built in 1944 


By CHARLES W. McMANIS 


American organbuilder now roaming Europe on (he says) ormy business 


War isn’t what Sherman said it 
was all the time. That’s one discovery. Another was that 
E. F. Walcker & Co. who built the Boston Music Hall organ 
have been building organs all through the war and are still 
building them. Did we organists join the wrong army or 
live in the wrong country? Or did we win the war because 
W.P.B. stopped us from building organs and Hitler didn’t 
stop Walcker? Be that as it may, Oskar Walcker is doing a 
splendid job of building. I played a 3-40 Walcker of 52 
ranks set up in his erecting-room, inspected his shop, and 
saw a surprising type of electropneumatic action in which 
the magnet armature is not a valve at all but a lever which 
bops the primary valve in person. The factory at Ludwigs- 
burg was not operating full-speed but it had several organs 
under construction. The organ I played was built in 1944 
for a church in Finland but you know why it wasn’t de- 
livered; it’s for sale to the first customer who cares to pay 
45,000 marks [around $18,000. }. 

I’m stationed in Paris but my chaplain and I went on five- 
day temporary duty to Germany on business. Through under- 
ground channels I got wind of an organbuilder in Ludwigs- 
burg, and as our business trip took us through that town I 
practically jumped out of the jeep from sheer amazement 
when we were passing a factory and I read the famous 
Walcker name on the building. 

Scarcely expecting any response, I knocked on the door 
and a man answered; when I claimed (rightly or wrongly) to 
being an orgelbauanstalt I was permitted to examine every- 
thing in the shop. This organ was the first I had seen in 
Europe that displayed originality and didn’t loll in the lap of 
tradition. The tonal elements present were there because 
the builder felt they belonged there, not because great-grand- 
pappy put ‘em there too. 

The most striking thing about the ensemble is the pre- 
dominance of the Pedal Organ. As the stoplist shows, the 
brass section is in the Pedal, even up to 2’. Manual chorus 
reeds add color to the ensemble but in no way overshadow 
the scintillation of the mixture-work—which I must admit is 





rather pleasant after being lambasted, lo these six months, 
by French brass. 

The organ is not top-heavy. All mixtures and mutations 
are more easy-going than our American examples. Herr 
Walcker was much surprised to learn that American organs 
now are being built with mixtures and mutations; the last 
time he was in the States any stop above 4’ was being scowled 
at. With full manual ensemble predominantly mixture- 
brilliance, and full Pedal predominantly reed-fullness & 
brilliance, contrapuntal ditties come to life with astounding 
vitality. The differentiation of ensemble tone for the three 
manuals was good, well-balanced and contrasting, but 
brilliant. If I had a criticism it would be that in full ensemble 
the 8’ ranks could have been a shade larger scale in the treble 


GERMANS THINK THIS IS GOOD 
And photographer Charles W. McManis thinks anyway the rollschweller is 
pretty good, all things considered. This organ was built 
in 1944 by E. F. Walcker & Co., war or no war.’ 











A GERMAN ORGAN Hohlfloete 4 Principal 
STILL WAITING A HOME 4 Octave Rohrquintaten 
E. F. Walcker & Co., Op. 2798 Kleingedeckt 2 2/3 Nasard 
Built in 1944 for Finland 2 Flachfloete 2 Schwiegel 
Undelivered—‘‘you know why” VI Mixture 1 Siffloete 
Data by Charles W. McManis 8 Trumpet ¥ Scharf 
V-39. R-52. S-40. B-1. P-2830.* SWELL, 58-Note: V-11. R-15. S-11. 16 Dulcian 
(*This is the Builder’s figure) (Expressive, top manual) 8 Krummhorn 
PEDAL, 30-Note: V-10. R-10. S-11. Italian Principal Tremulant 
16 Principal Rohrfloete COUPLERS 16: 
Subbass Unda Maris 2r Ped.: G. 8-8-4. V (Positiv). 
Bourdon (S) 4 Geigenprincipal Gt.: G-4. §-16-8-4, V-8-4. 
8 Octave Nacithorn Sw.: S-16-4. 
Bourdon 2 _ - Blockfloete V.: S-16-8-4. V-4. 
4 Choralbass 1 1/3 Quint Crescendos 3: S. V. Register. 
2 Koppelfloete II Sesquialtera Among the accessories we can or can- 
16 Bombarde III Quint Cymbel not explain are: Full-Organ, 4 com- 
8 Trumpet 8 Oboe binations, Generalkoppel, Tongues Off, 
4 ‘Klarine’ 4 ‘Klarine’ Crescendo Off, Handregister Off, Cres- 
2 Regal Tremulant cendo Indicator, Wind Indicator, Volt- 


GREAT, 58-Note: 
(Bottom manual) 
16 Bourdon 

8 Principal 


V-8. 


R-13. S-8. 





POSITIV, 58-Note: V-10, R-14, $-10. 


(Expressive, middle manual) 
8 Gedeckt 
Spitzfloete 





meter. 

Manual chests are 70-note. Guessing 
at the total pipework doesn’t come any- 
wherg near the Builder’s given total. 
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to clarify the pitch-liné amongst all the harmonics. 

The flutes were of the right scale, no excessive fatness, 
more colorful than the French, not scratchy like the Eng- 
lish, and better, I’m afraid, than most American examples; 
I'm sorry, but it’s true. All the flue basses are low-cut and 
consequently have more prompt speech and clearer definition. 
Reeds have leathered shallots, after the old German custom, 
but are bright in spite of it. Pedal reeds are less bright than 
the manual chorus reeds; all have fairly small-scale resonators 
after the manner of Mr. Harrison’s chorus reeds. The Positiv 
reeds were distinctly baroque, whatever that is, but less reedy 
and not so powerful as American example. Krummhorn was 
much smaller scale than Cavaille-Coll examples. 

The 4’ manual voices are all colorful and several are 
brilliant. Above that pitch however the mutations go fluty, 
not dull but with a round, bright tone. Mixtures provide 
more brilliance by their voicing as well as by their enrich- 
ment as harmonic corroboration. The only strings in the 
organ are the Unda Maris pair, not too small-scale, with a 
broad, unforced tone, the beat not too fast. Spitzfloete was 
practically string-tone. The organ looks horribly lacking 
in string-tone; I didn’t notice the lack while playing but only 
after I looked at the stoplist later. 

The scale of the Italian Principal surprised me a little— 
shades of an American “Open” Diapason (as if there ever 
was any kind of a Diapason, actually, but an open one!) 
but it wasn’t too loud or hooty with full-Swell. 

The console was comfortable to play. I guess the pedal- 
board was flat, but it was so easy & natural that it didn’t 
occur to me to think about its shape. The stops are arranged 
in slightly sloping jambs and are above the top manual. Un- 
like the American system of grouping all the stops of one 
division in one jamb, the bottom row in each stop-jamb is 
for the Pedal; next up on either side is for Great, and next 
for Positiv; Swell stops are above the top manual to the right, 
all couplers to the left. 

The organ has four general combinations, blind from birth, 
set by means of baby chessmen levers above each stop; the 
four pistons are different colors and the chessmen triggers 
match. Then there’s a full-organ piston, it and the blind 
pistons being released by a cancel button. Stops are easy 
to reach, snuggling up close to the ends of the manuals. 

The register-crescendo is not by pedal but by the tread- 
mill variety that you roll & roll & roll, but I can’t say I 
don’t like it. Most register-crescendo pedals, especially on 
large organs, must have the contacts so closely spaced that 
the thing is good for little more than a so-called sforzando 
pedal. With the roller-crescendo, which can be rolled for 
about two complete loops, the gearing is lower and every 
kick of the thing adds only one or two stops. Walcker had 
a good ensemble build-up on this one. 

Walcker said he had sufficient metal on hand to continue 
in business for some time, though his stack of Oregon pine 
is not too big, according to my notion; he uses it sparingly, 
substituting native woods as much as possible, though he 
prefers the hardness of Oregon pine. 

The way the Walcker chest-action works is obvious 
enough, but Miss Soosie may want a refresher course. 
When she depresses a key at the console, magnet A is en- 
ergized and pulls down the bar B; as the left end of B 
goes down, the right end goes up, pushing upward the 
double-acting valve C. This opens passage D to admit 
pressure-wind which inflates the pneumatic valve E, and as 
the top of E goes up it raises the valve assembly F and 
closes the port H. So long as wind is passing through 
the opening H and channel G it inflates the pouch I and 
holds its valve against the hole J in which the pipe-foot 
rests, and the pipe does not speak. But when port H is 
closed by valve F, the wind in pouch I and channel G is 
exhausted into the outer air as the drawing shows; and 
then the pressure-wind in the chgst, pressing on the top 
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“If anything about the drawing looks suspiciously American, it is the result 
of an American imagination that reconstructed unseen functional 
ports in terms of what could be seen.’ 
of pouch I, pushes the valve away from the pipe-foct at J 
and the pipe speaks. 

[Let no reader misunderstand this presentation to imply 
that this 1944 German organ is as good as or better than the 
better type of organ being built here in America. Mr. Mc- 
Manis clearly gives credit where he thinks credit was due in 
his astonishment at discovering in war-torn Germany an un- 
damaged organ factory bearing an ancient & honorable name 
and still doing business in better artistic results than were 
normally to be expected of builders of that age in that land. 
If you want to talk German, call him Vahlker; if you speak 
English, his name is Walcker. The founder of the business 
was Eberhard Friedrich who learned it from his father, name 
unknown; E. F. established his business in 1820. He died in 
1872, leaving the factory to five sons, now all deceased. The 
Oskar Mr. McManis mentions is Oscar W. Walcker, grand- 
son, born Jan. 1, 1869, now head of the firm.—Eb.} 


Reporting on France and Germany 
By Sgt. RALPH H. REXROTH, then in Gross-Gerau, Germany 
© I was stationed in Nantes for over eight months. 


The Cathedral suffered a direct hit but the 4m gallery organ 
has been restored to first-class shape; the 3m chancel organ, 
said to be one of the largest such in France, is being rebuilt 
and slightly enlarged. They are already repairing the Cathe- 
dral itself, though no services can be held as yet because of 
the danger of falling stone, etc. : For that reason my recital 
was not given in the Cathedral but in the home of Abbe 
Marcel Courtonne, Cathedral organist, who has a 2m Cavaille- 
Coll. 

Abbe Courtonne, pupil of Vierne, is a splendid player; 
his service-playing and improvisations are marvelous. Both 
organs in the Cathedral were products of Debierre, a Nantes 
builder, and are now serviced by Gloton, his successor. Abbe 
Courtonne has written much music for the Catholic service 
and numerous things for organ; he gives organ lessons in 
the Cesar Franck School of Music, but charges practically 
nothing, saying it is all for his love of music. He works at 
the Cathedral with another priest, Abbe Joseph Besnier, choir- 
director, who also made available to me the 2m Cavaille-Coll 
in his rehearsal room. In Vannes I also met the Cathedral 
organist, Jean Machaux. 

In Germany I passed through Saarbrucken, Kaiserlautern, 
Mainz, Bad Homburg, Frankfurt, and Darnstadt; from all 
appearances these towns and their churches took a terrific 
beating from bombs. This small town had one church; now 
it has the walls of one church. I went in and looked around 
but could not find where an organ might have been. 
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REVIEWS 


In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 





AND 


selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 





Darkness and Light 


Bors ends of the salary high- 
way came to the front during June. One church was paying 
six hundred, the other around four thousand. We had three 
possible applicants for the first opening, only one for the 
second. This Registration Bureau of ours is little used, much 
misunderstood. It doesn’t create vacancies. It doesn’t send 
men or literature into the field to try to discover vacancies. 
It merely gathers, when opportunity affords, intelligible & 
vital information from both sources and then passes per- 
missible information around where it will do the most good. 
And it costs nobody a penny. 

It doesn’t play favorites, doesn’t divulge private infor- 
mation,: never betrays a confidence. If somebody wants a 
job, we send him a routine set of vital questions to answer. 
If a church wants an organist, we send it a set of vital ques- 
tions to answer. I’m afraid that some may be tempted to 
gain a higher rating for themselves by asking too high a sal- 
ary; that’s perfectly all right with the Registration Bureau: 
any experienced eye can strike a fair adjustment between the 
factors of education & experience on the one hand, and am- 
bition on the other. A junior organist cannot rightly expect 
a senior position. Success in church-music is a growth, not a 
miracle or accident that strikes suddenly out of a clear sky. 

How can an organist find a proper position for himself? 
His teachers or school can and should help; commercial em- 
ployment agencies can help, at a fee; friends can help. I’ve 
always thought that T.A.O. can and should help too. And it 
has. By information given us by alert readers we have been 
able to assist in not a few positions all the way from bottom 
to top. 

In a way we don’t care who gets a job, but in a more 
creditable way we certainly do care. We don’t want any 
organist put into a job if he or she has to be fired for incom- 
petence at the end of the year. We don’t want any church 
to hire an organist, build up great hopes for what he or she 
can and will do for the music of that church, only to end the 
year in bitter disappointment and have to look for another 
organist. We want to see the right organist get the right 
church; then both will be happy and the job will be secure. 
When a church specifies the kind of an organist it wants, the 
Registration Bureau doesn’t try to put over on it an organist 
who doesn’t meet those specifications at all. 

T.A.O. will not use the facilities its readers and adver- 
tisers have made available, to wasteful purposes or idealistic 
attempts at missionary work. If any reader wants to register 
his name & qualifications & wishes, we'll gladly send the 
proper questionnaire but we do not have time for unnecessary 
letter-writing. The registrant can mark such information as 
he wants withheld from churches, and it will be withheld. 
Every professional person has many details in such matters 
as this which rightly must be kept as purely personal, and 
in our office they are so kept. An organist in a prominent 


position may not want anyone to know he would welcome a 
change of position; in such cases his name is never given 
to anyone or any church; we merely report to him when a 
desirable opportunity crops up, and he can apply if he wants 
to, but nobody knows he is seeking a change unless he him- 
self tells someone. 
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In the same way, ministers sometimes do not want news 
of their vacancy known to anyone and it’s our pleasure to 
protect their secrets too. Now & then it imposes a tough 
job to bring together an organist we cannot name and a 
church we cannot and will not name, but it can be done, it 
has been done. 

After all, our aim is to serve the organ world. We cannot 
do that by helping an organist secure a job he is not qualified 
to hold but can only lose, nor by leading a church to an or- 
ganist who can give it only disappointment. But we never 
try to fill vacancies; we merely pass the facts along and let 
the church make its own decisions. 

—t.8.b.— 

Thanks to the anonymous reader who sent me a copy of the 
July 1 Catholic weekly, Our Sunday Visitor, with a marked 
item presumed to answer T.A.O.’s April 1945 p.88 state- 
ment that the Christian church is guilty of gross cowardice, 
and that not even the Italians’ own Pope protested when 
Italy went into Ethiopia to murder & plunder helpless Negroes. 
An unnamed writer in Our Sunday Visitor says: “Equally 
false is the charge that Pope Pius XI did nothing to prevent 
the Ethiopian war . . . The real fact is that Pope Pius XI 
denounced that war, calling it ‘unjust,’ and quoted David's 
words: ‘Scatter the nations which want war. Ethiopia will 
stretch out her hands to God’.” 

Remember the story about Calvin Coolidge? He went to 
church one Sunday without his wife. She wanted to know 
all about it afterwards. Coolidge couldn’t be bothered. Well 
couldn’t he just say what the sermon was about at least? It 
was about sin, he said. That didn’t do either; what did he 
have to say about sin? Coolidge closed the conversation by 
saying, “He was against it.” 

Every decent man was against Italy when it went to murder 
helpless Negroes. Certainly the Pope was against it too. 
But what did he do about it? This unnamed writer says he 
called it “unjust.” And quoted David. 

“Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape 
the judgment of hell?” 

“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte; and when he 
is become so, ye make him twofold more a son of hell than 
yourselves.” 

That’s what I call denouncing. But the Pope didn’t use 
those words. No. Christ the Lord used them. Read your 
Bible now & then. 

Of course the Pope and every decent man of every religious 
belief in all this rotting world was against both Italy’s and 
Germany's and Japan’s war. My grief is that so very very few 
of them in high places ever did anything about it. But the 
Pope called Italy’s war ‘‘unjust.” What condemnation! It 
must have so stunned the whole Italian nation that its armies 
of cowards hung their heads in shame and crept back to their 
homes in the dark of night! 

No, the church did nothing whatever to stop the wars. 
What stopped the war was the God-given might of British 
and Russian and American guns, backed by men who didn’t 
think the war was “unjust.” They thought it was damnable 
and they did something about it. Thank heaven for such 
men. What a travesty that we can’t equally heartily thank 
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heaven for such preachers in the pulpits of today. There 
aren’t any. 
—tab— 

“World’s youngest ordained minister, Rev. La Deane, 8 years 
old,” is the heading of a church advertisement in a Los An- 
geles newspaper. It goes on, “Miracles of healing; bring the 
sick to great divine healing service.” If I had it to do I'd 
bring the wagon, and cart the whole congregation off to the 
insane asylum. 

“Miraculous healing; come and bring the sick” heads an- 
other advertisement. A bunch of women running that show. 

“Jesus proved his unbroken light-connection with his father 
and mother god’s heart by living in his religion, superet 
light, which was his basic factor,” is still another. You make 
sense out of it if you can, but don’t be sacrilegious enough to 
spell that word god with a big G. 

To relieve your disgust—and I hope you have a dose of 
it by this time—we give you a sample of what the musicians 
of Los Angeles did on May 6 and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Inc. followed along with on July 4; you'll find 
both programs credited to Los Angeles in the service-selections 
of this issue. The Independence crowd had this motto on 
their program: “We can’t put out the darkness, but we can 
light a light.” Pretty good?—T.S.B. 





GUSTAV F. DOHRING 
Eastern representative of Hillgreen-Lane at the entrance to his hilltop home 
in Edgewater, N.J., overlooking the historic Hudson. 


Plainsong not Entirely Sufficient 

® Again, as far as music is concerned, the church has more 
than once tried to retard its progress by forbidding modern 
music in her liturgies. Indeed the Church of Rome has taken 
two periods in the development of music as by her authority 
best befitting her ancient liturgies. These two periods are 
excellent ones, to be sure, but that they will always best 
serve the needs of the church is very doubtful indeed. All 
history speaks against it. It is incredible to think that the 
voice of the past will always be completely adequate to ex- 
press the ever-changing moods of the times.——Dr. Davip 
McK. WILLIAMS, from his ‘sermon’ in St. Batholomew’s, 
New York. 
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Improving that Full-Organ Combination 
By C. A. VAN BUSKIRK 

© So many organists fail to take thought about their 
fortissimos; they use the same loud combination for every 
number regardless of its style and tonal range. Every in- 
strument is capable of a number of differing full-organ com- 
binations. Last season I heard a young organist’s graduate 
recital in which she used practically the same fff combina- 
tion for every number. 

I do not call myself an organist but I have done a lot of 
experimenting. Lynnwood Farnam was able to get a much 
more effective full-organ on instruments of the 1920's by 
using only part of the resources, not drawing all the stops. 
With a bit of thought as to what the tonal structure should 
be, full-organ combinations can be drawn on almost any organ 
that are more effective than the one usually set. The same 
combination can not be equally effective in every piece; 
changes must be made according to the type and range of 
each selection. 

After the war I want to build a 3m job of four ranks for 
my home. Next door to me is an excellent small organ with 
unified flute and string; by taking advantage of the unifica- 
tion and the couplers, I can produce the Great Organ I wish 
to build for myself. On that full-organ Widor’s Toccata 
sounds good, but on some other numbers I must modify it. 
If it is thus possible to find more than one satisfactory full- 
organ combination on even a small instrument, why don’t 
more organists do it, instead of treating us to just the one 
monotonous full-organ? Nationally known organists are as 
great offenders as the others. I can name two recitalists who 
habitually put on full-organ before playing a note. The or- 
gan of the 1920’s can never be made to sound like that of 
today, but it can be improved. 


Those Who Do Us All Damage 


By MAX R. ELSBERRY, yanked from his organloft to Camp Fannin 

¢ Though I am an enthusiast for the American- 
classic organ, I dislike extremists who read about ‘baroque’ 
playing but never listen to the musical result. I like Dr. 
Diggle’s phrase, “holier-than-thou birds.” I met one recentl 
and after playing, on 4’ stops and mixtures for at least a half. 
hour, he admitted he didn’t enjoy music composed after 1800. 
American composers and those of us who like Cesar Franck 
should note that. 

Holier-than-thou suggests to me that complete holiness con- 
sists of no imagination, no expression, no lovely tone-qualities 
—merely playing coldly and efficiently. Too bad I was a 
musician and couldn’t enjoy it. 

Organists have almost segregated themselves from other 
musicians. Flabby church organists who are sold on concert 
variations on familiar hymns are no more destructive to the 
organist’s place among fine musicians than these self-elevated 
holy birds. 
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Three Summer Services 
Music by TIRED ORGANISTS 


Another in the series of analyses of individual services 


W/ iru the aid of my customary 
and very helpful sermon-hopping I visited three churches 
on a July Sunday morning. First was a Catholic service 
which I thought would be high mass, but in the absence of 
any evidence of it I asked a few questions and learned that 
high masses were out for the summer; since I don’t choose 
to ride on only two wheels of the customary four of an auto- 
mobile, I similarly do not choose to sit through a service 
with only the talking half of it on duty, so I moved along 
Broadway to the next church in line. 

Which was a Presbyterian, with only an estimated 20% 
congregation compared to the probable 80% in the Catholic 
building. Incidentally the bulletinboard said the Catholics 
were holding ten services that Sunday; evidently every Sun- 
day. The Presbyterians had built their auditorium in custom- 
ary style but the front wall was decorated with what struck 
me as all too gaudy paintings on the plaster. When it came 
time for some vocal music, up popped four heads from back 
of a fence in front of that gaudy wall, and the solo quartet 
did its best to be heard, quite successfully too. 

I don’t know what the minister was saying for his an- 
nouncements; he mumbled unmercifully. But I did hear 
that the music sung at the point of the offering was by request 
and that the money would be collected immediately after- 
wards. The tenor sang a Negro spiritual, successfully but 
in the ordinary manner. When he stopped, the money-col- 
lectors went to the front and began their job. When they 
got the money all together and were standing as a group in 
the rear of the center aisle I kept an eye on them to see what 
next. One of them pressed a button rather high in the door- 
way and kept his eye on the spot; I kept mine on it too, and 
in a few moments a miniature red-light went on, and the 
money took a walk up front. To me that was the best way 
of handling this detail I have yet seen. Use push-buttons 
and lights between console and rear door, so the ushers can 
silently signal the organist and then await his answering sig- 
nal to them. The usual manner of guessing or interrupting 
is an inexcusable crudity for modern churches. It costs the 
minimum to string these double signal & light wires, so make 
your church do it. If the church hesitates, then force them 
to it by deliberately intruding on them with increasing fre- 
quency until they get some sense into their heads. 

The organist here liked to play. He liked it so well he 
forgot all about the tenor whom he was supposed to be ac- 
companying. But the tenor didn’t seem to mind. I’m con- 
vinced that choirs and congregations have developed marvelous 
patience through the centuries. 

So onward along Broadway to a third church. Probably a 
15% congregation, quartet choir, large enough organ, and 
aside from a functional but meaningless grille covering the 
main front panel, the place had the appearance of being a 
church. Somebody in the seminary made a bad mistake when 
he didn’t inform the potential preacher that one of the 
essentials was a voice that could command respect. I wish 
my own voice were lower pitched too, but I’m not a public 
speaker. Nor should I walk so fast on a hot Sunday morning, 
for the sermon wasn’t quite finished. This gentleman quoted 
hopeless Henry Wallace about protecting the common man in 
America. He seemed to think it was being done. Is he such 
an ignoramus that he does not know that no common work- 
man in any. important industry in all America today can get 


and hold a job unless he pays good slices of his wages to a 


labor-union, stops work without knowing why when that union 
says so, even if his own nation is fighting for its life and his 
work is needed, even if his own wife and children must be 
deprived of food while he’s on strike? Are our American 
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clergymen so completely communistic that their capacity to 
think has been destroyed ? 

After the sermon a quartet of soloists began a brief un- 
accompanied post-sermon response without any evidence I 
could detect of pitch-giving from the organ, though I could 
see an organists’s hands violently waving in front of the 
quartet. Why? With only four people to look at me, I could 
give them all the direction they'd need (after adequate re- 
hearsal) merely by gently wiggling but one small finger. 

But the worst case of stick-waving I ever heard of from 
the organ profession was when an organist who ought to have 
had enough common sense to know better, stood up in a 
concert hall and quite emotionally conducted a professional 
vocalist singing to the piano accompaniment of the composer 
of the piece being sung, and the conducting included indica- 
tions for expression and all that. 

However, to get back to church for the postlude, there was 
none. A really good organ, large enough; yet the postlude 
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consisted of a meaningless tinkling of bells on the Chimes, 
and then silence. Why? That tired feeling? Weather too 
hot? If we had a formal dinner and they tried to end it on 
us without dessert, we'd kick, wouldn’t we? A prelude and a 
postlude are to my church-going taste as essential as Scripture 
readings, though not so important. In the old days when I 
was being fed what was to pass as an education, the postlude 
had to be as loud as possible; nothing was said about its 
length. When I began to look on the church service not as a 
means to a livelihood but as the art of culturing spirituality 
I soon discovered that the noisy postlude was an invention of 
the devil. Of course, if we organists don’t want organs in 
our churches, then the less we use them, the better. But I 
want them there and have no respect for any church that re- 
fuses to have and use them.—T.S.B. 
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ROOTED deep in the heart 
of some member of your 
congregation is the memory 
of one who has meant much 
to him in life.. It is a vivid 
memory, a precious memory, 
a memory that cries out for 
expression. And though he 
search the world, he will 
find ‘no medium of expres- 
sion quite so beautiful or 
appropriate as the music of 
a Harmonically Tuned 
Deagan Carillon. May we 
send you details of a plan 
that helps to assure the in- 
stallation of a Memorial 
Carillon in your church at 
the earliest possible moment 
following victory? . 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 371 
Deagan Bldg., Chicago 13, 
Ill. ; 


Me Perfect Memsrial .. 
™ DEAGAN 








HARMONICALLY TUNED 





(Member, The Associated Organbuilders of America) 











You don’t get more business 


when you don’t even try 








i 





1 The finest organs in America have been built and are 
to be built by organ builders who regularly advertise in T.A.O. 
—check them over in your own mind and see that it’s true. 

1 The finest new organ literature by American composers 
is being published or has been published by publishers whose 
advertisements are appearing in T.A.O.—check that too. 

The finest concert organists in America, those who have 
been getting the most engagements, regularly seek for more 
engagements through their advertising in T.A.O. 

{ The finest conservatories in. America for organists are 
using the advertising pages of T.A.O. Look for yourself. 

{| A flattering number of America’s finest libraries have long 
been T.A.O. subscribers—because T.A.O. is devoted to organ- 
world achievement, not gossip. Want to reach those interested 
more in the organ-world than in seeing their own names in print? 


Is your product right? 


We can’t get increased business when we show no interest in getting 
it, and we can’t get much even then if we’re still unknown. Prosperity 
can’t be gotten on a wish-bone; it must be worked for, and earned.. 
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Advertise to the I nfluential 
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Dr. Roberta Bitgood 


A composer you should know 

®@ Roberta Bitgood has made her 
name well known but it took on new im- 
portance with T.A.O. when her clever an- 
nouncement was made, on November 1942 
pages 309 and 318. She was born on a 
Jan. 15 in New London, Conn., had her 
highschooling there, graduated from Con- 
necticut College with the A.B. degree, earned 
her M.A. in Columbia University in 1932, 
and §.M.D. in the School of Sacred Music 
in 1945. Her organ teachers were Drs. Wm. 
C. Carl, Clarence Dickinson, J. Lawrence 
Erb, David McK. Williams, and other teach- 
ers included Warren R. Hedden, Howard 
Murphy, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, Edwin 
Stringham, Frank Wright. 

Her first church was the Methodist, New 
London, in 1924, followed by the First 
Moravian, New York, 1929, and West- 
minster Presbyterian, Bloomfield, N.J., in 
1932, where she plays a 4-40 Odell and di- 
rects choirs of 25 adults, 50 children, a solo 
quartet, and 20 men, in six rehearsals a week. 
She is also organist of Temple Sharey Tefilo, 
East Orange, and director of music in Bloom- 
field College and Seminary. Since that’s not 
enough, she also directs the chorus of N.J. 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and teaches 
piano, organ, theory. She is a member of 
some six fraternities and plays viola in the 
Bloomfield Symphony. To all of which 
she added a husband, Jacob Gijsbert Wiers- 
ma, in 1939, and a daughter, “copyright 
Oct. 4, 1942.” 
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DR. ROBERTA BITGOOD 
Organist of Westminster Presbyterian, Bloomfield, 
N.J., increasingly active as composer. 


If the name Roberta Bitgood doesn’t mean 
anything in your library you're already in a 
rut, for she has a dozen anthems, two 
church vocal solos, and three organ pieces 
in print, the latter not yet released. As 
for her activities outside music she threatens 
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to “really describe the trials & tribulations of 
a furnace in this manless world and how to 
keep a good maid, though it would fill a 
book.”” For her S.M.D. degree she wrote an 
oratorio and piece for orchestra. Don’t ask 
us where she got the time. 


Prizes & Competitions 

® C. Louise Woodbridge of Pasadena won 
the $100. prize for “the best setting of the 
prescribed metrical version of Psalm 48 for 
congregational singing,’ awarded by Mon- 
mouth College; 365 composers submitted 
over 500 settings in the contest. 

Lorraine Story won the annual organ-play- 
ing contest among American Conservatory 
graduates and was presented as soloist June 
19 with orchestra in Guilmant’s Concerto. 

William Bergsma’s String Quartet and 
Charles Jones’ Sonata for Violin & Piano 
have been selected by Society for Publication 
of American Music, for publication this 
season. 

Those competing for the $25,000. prize 
offered by Henry H. Reichhold of the De- 
troit Symphony have six months more for 
their work. This is undoubtedly the biggest 
prize yet offered composers. 

Peabody Conservatory will hold its schol- 
arship competitions in Baltimore, Sept. 18 to 
26. Organ contestants must be under 25; 
winners must devote their entire time to the 
courses outlined for them to supplement their 
major organ studies. Applications must be 
filed by Sept. 10. 








chest actions. 
items for the organ. 


ELectTrRic AcTION 


. Parts for or complete relays, combinations, 
switches, coupler systems, stop controls and 
Also a full line of engraved 


We Have 


2000 Yards Felt, various thicknesses. 
for samples and prices. Also other supplies. 


Send 


Write Today 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 East 2nd Street Erie, Penna. 
(Member, The Associated Organbuilders of America) 


For turther details consult your organ builder. 


The W.H. REISNER MFG. CO., Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryiand 


























, AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Organ -Architects and Builders 


Since the beginning of the hostilities we 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


have been mostly engaged in war production. 


We look forward however with confidence to (Member, The Associated Organbuilders of America) } 
the resumption of our normal work as organ Represented by 
A ORS DIR 5 ciswindsdiwkeasaeeanese Riverview Drive, Suffolk, Va. 


...4539 North Richmond St., Chicago, Ill. 
pisewe 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Calvin Brown... 
Herbert Brown. 


builders when peace again prevails. 





P. S. Fanjoy.... ...-P. O. Box 159, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Ernst Giesecke...........s000. P. O. Box 234, Honolulu, Hawali 
S: BR DRA. 6 oon 5 case se cnsasenesskeeens Los Gatos, California 


Kansas City Organ Service & Supply Co. 

4113 Pennsylvania, Kansas City, Mo. 
Shewring Organ Service....15400 Lydian Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
TORY TE, DURRIONs sc o.0vc0snssncseesesesnsns Box 155, Decatur, Ga. 
A Se Seer rr 34 “A” St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Cc. J. Whittaker..... 5321 Eighth Ave. N.E., Seattle, Washington 
Samuel R. Warren....172 Connecticut Ave., West Haven, Conn. 


CASAVANT BROTHERS LIMITED 


St. Hyacinthe, P. @., Canada 
IN 
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IN VIEW OF THE FACT 
that essential, new organ materials are also WAR 
PRODUCTION MATERIALS, new organs cannot 
new be built. Therefore, the organs in your 
charge should be kept in thorough repair. 
— WE CAN DO IT FOR YOU — 
Efficient Maintenance — Repairs — Revoicing 


Gustav F. Dourine 


INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 
Tel.: Ashland 4-2348 
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He's In the Army Now 


@ and wishing to high heaven he could get 
out of it and back to his console. So wish 
we all. 

Richard I. Purvis is at last home in Cali- 
fornia, according to all the indirect evidence 
at hand at the moment. 

Lt. Homer D. Blanchard, long with the 
naval forces in Annapolis, Md., has been 
sent abroad for duty. 

Lt. Paul Swarm, T.A.O.’s famous com- 
modore wandering around New York City 
for so long, has also been sent abroad. 

“I’ve been in this man’s army for so long, 
it’s difficult to remember the years before. I 
received by Mus.Bac. in organ in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1940 and my Master's 
degree in theory in 1941, entering the army 
immediately afterwards. After four years of 
army life I’m still doing clerical work in an 
office. What the future holds for me 1 
don’t know, but if I should be fortunate 
enough to stay here in the occupation, I hope 
I'll have opportunity to continue some of my 
studies. 

“I gave a recital June 7 in Laurentius- 
kirche, Crimmitschau, Germany, and the ap- 
preciation of the large number of men who 
attended brought about two more recitals on 
the same organ. It was built some 30 years 
ago by Gebroder Temluch of Dresden, a 3m 
with the Great manual on the bottom, Positiv 
next above, and Fermework on top—a divi- 
sion corresponding to our Echo Organ, the 
pipework located in the chancel. The Church 
is some 400 years old, the chancel section 
700 years old.’—Sgt. JACK H. OsSEWAARDE. 

Mr. Ossewaarde didn’t take any of his 
music with him so had to rely on his mem- 
ory when making up and playing his recitals. 
“Of course, a bit of Ossewaardian flavor 
crept in here & there in spots, but on the 
whole it was verbatum.” 

Two of his three programs: 

*Marcello, Psalm 19 
Clerambault, Prelude Dm 
Bach, O Man Bewail; Fantasia & Fugue Gm. 
Mascagni, Intermezzo 
Boellmann; Gothic Minuet 
Saint-Saens, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 
Ossewaarde, Improvisation on Spirituals 
Sullivan, Lost Chord 
MacDowell, To a Wild Rose 
Mulet, Thou Art the Rock 
*Handel, Largo 
Bach, Three Choralpreludes; Air D; 
Toccata & Fugue Dm. 
Franck, Panis Angelicus 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
Dvorak, New World Largo 








Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 


Organ Maintenance 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
NIGHT AND DAY 


Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 


ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 





An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better .Music 




















Rogers, Intermezzo 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Widor, Toccata 

“I spent a gala evening late in July in 
the home of a White Russian family. The 
mother is a composer of talent but no mu- 
sical education, and you know what that 
means—you can make it ‘modern’ and then 
you don’t have to obey or even know any 
of the rules. In the course of the evening 
I had to trot out some of my own com- 
positions and render them on the piano— 
or possibly rend the piano with them. The 
Russians claimed they sounded Russian and 
swore that I had Russian blood in my veins 
somewhere.” —Cp]. CHARLES W. MCMANISs, 
from Paris. 


Epidemic in New York 

® In their Aug. 5, 1945, “issues the New 
York Times published one full column of 
columnist comment on E. Power Biggs and 
the New York Herald Tribune almost two 
columns on the organ by Virgil Thomson. 
Somebody should tell the H.T. that a little 
knowledge is still a dangerous thing, but 
everybody should thank both newspapers 
heartily. 
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Robert Magin, S.M.D. 

® of Winston-Salem, N.C., has been ap- 
pointed to Park Congregational, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the post vacated by Dr. Ein- 
ecke when he decided to accept urgent ap- 
peals to inaugurate his church-music program 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


Our Grand Old Navy 


®@ Record 1: After spending the taxpayer's 
money to the tune of $3,750,000. in raising 
the Normandie, the navy now cancels plans 
for completing the ship’s restoration as a 
troop-carrier. Record 2: When some 
splendid Americans, sacrificing everything to 
win the war, collected all their spare cash 
and sent it to suitable authorities in New 
York with the request to “please implore 
the strikers to end their strike and accept 
our offer to help pay their wage increase 
which they feel is more important than our 
lives,” the gesture was nobly met by the 
navy (commander in chief, F. D. Roosevelt) 
in returning the money to the senders; the 
senders happened to be men on one of 
America’s warships out on the dangerous 
front. Theirs not to reason why, theirs but 
to do and die. 








of, the 


repair. 














Some of the reasons why so many Orgoblos in- 
stalled forty years ago are still operating satisfac- 
torily are indicated in the sectional view of the 
modern Orgoblo shown above. 

The Orgoblo is built of rust-resistant metal, with 
light weight fans, wide clearances, only two bear- 
ings and a sturdy, bridge-like construction. 

These advantages contribute to the well known 
quiet operation, with a minimum of service and 


POST-WAR orders will be filled in the order of 
receipt of ‘intention to buy.” The details can be 
worked out later. 





THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 
258-A 


ORGOBLO 























FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN 
Cathedral pipes in a daze from contemplating 
what the civilized world did to the Great 
German Supermen. Photo by Charles 
W. McManis of U. S. Army. 


SERVICE 
PROGRAMS 


Column closes the first day of «ach month. The 
aim is to show services by organists of nation- 
wide fame and services giving vausual materials. 





® LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
First Methodist 
Choir Festival 
*Diggle, Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart 
Holy holy holy, Gounod 
Ho every one, Macfarlane 
Turn back O man, Holst 
O Lord most Holy, Franck 
Beautiful Savior, ar.Christiansen 
All hail the power, Goldsworthy 
Lost in the night, Christiansen 
Christ to Thee, Saggitarius 
Lamb of God, Decius 
Hallelujah Chorus, Handef 
Sponsored by California Federation of 
Music Clubs and Choral Conductors Guild 
of Southern California. 
Hollywood Bowl 
Independence Celebration 
Jewish Choir 
Vanni Sefilosi, ar.Helfman 
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Hear O Israel, Glantz 
Uvnucho Yomar, Glantz 
Hora, Hajes 
Catholic Choir 
Our Father, Biggs 
Hymn of Youth, ar.Waring 
Battle Hymn of Republic 
Protestant Choir 
Turn back O man, Holst 
Beautiful Savior, Christiansen 
Negro Choir 
Dark Water, James 
I've been ’buked, Johnson 
Rock o’ my soul, Jones 
All Choirs 
America the Beautiful 
America 
Presented by Declaration of Independence 
Inc. ‘‘to promote interracial and interreligious 
friendliness.” 


CHRISTMAS MATERIALS 
Generally only carols and anthems are listed 
here; abbreviations for nationalities are ex- 
plained on Sept. 1944 p.213. Only a few 
of the many fine programs available can be 
used here, thanks to the war; we confine 
them to readers who have made their name 
& works nationally known. 

@ DR. ROBERT BAKER 
*First Presbyterian, Brooklyn 
R, ar.Smith, Rise O David 
ar.Hazelhurst, O leave your sheep 
M, ar.Gaul, Shepherds and the Inn 
Taylor, The Three Ships 
Dickinson, Still There is Bethlehem 
Holst, In the bleak midwinter 
Milford, Love on my heart 
@ DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
*Brick Presbyterian, New York 
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‘Carols of Many Nations’ 
16, ar.Dickinson, O have ye heard 
R, ar.Dickinson, Light Light Light 
T, ar.Dickinson, Who knocks so loud 
Cz, ar.Dickinson, Still grows the evening 
F, ar.Dickinson, Angels o’er the fields 
M, ar.Gaul, Shepherds at the Inn 
C, ar.Dickinson, In a stable mean 
S, ar.Dickinson, O nightingale awake 


Ca, ar.Dickinson, Hasten Children 


A, Dickinson, Nowell 

@ EDWARD B. GAMMONS 
Groton School Chapel, Groton 
‘Festival of Lessons and Carols’ 

(Bidding Prayer, congregation) 

ar.Holst, Personent hodie 

(Lesson 1, Genesis) 

Terry, Good day Sir Christmas 

(Lesson 2, Isaiah, Micah) 

ar.Gaul, Carol of Russian Children 

(Lesson 3, Luke) 

ar.Warrell, Jesus the Christ is born 

(Lesson 4, Matthew) 

ar.Davison, Cradle Song of Shepherds 

(Lesson 5, Luke and Matthew) 

Praetorius, Lo how a Rose 


Richard T. Gore 


Professor of Organ and Composition 
Head of the Music Department 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
ooster, Ohio 


Horace M. Hollister 


MSM. 
Director Sa Cv. People 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
New York City 
































| will R. Cornelius 


Organist and Recitalist 


SHRINE COLISEUM 


Los Angeles ~— California 


























Harry H. Huber ] 


M. Mus. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
First Methodist Church 


Hutchinson, Kansas 





| C. Harold Einecke 


; Mus.D., Mus.B., F.W.C.C. 
Pilgrim Congregational Church 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 


























August | Maekelberghe 


Compositions for Organ: 
Triptych (H. W. Gray Co.) 
De Profundis Clamavi (Gray, in process) 
Fantasia (J. Fischer & Bro.) 





Robert Elmore 


Concert Organist 


Mgt.: Bernard R. LaBerge, Inc. 
119 West 57th St — New York 











Richard Purvis 


Organist — Composer 
Conductor 


Bandleader U. S. ARMY 








eo 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 


St. Luke’s Choristers 


Long Beach, California 
William Ripley Dorr, Director 
Mus. Bac., B. S. 

Current and forthcoming motion 
picture releases: 

“The Corn is Green’”—‘“‘Nobody Lives Forever’ 


“Of Human Bondage” 
“For Our Vines Have Tender Grapes” 





























Anne Douglass Evans 


Associate Organist 
and Director of Choir School 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 


Houston Texas 


Robert M. Stofer 


M.S. M. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
The Church of the Covenant 
Cleveland 


























Harold Fink 
Recitals 


Box 242 





Lauren B. Sykes 
A. A. G. O. 
, Orgenist-Choirmester 


Church 
Conductor, Multnomah A-Cappella Choir 
Portland, Ore; 




















School of Sacred Music, New York 


Temporary Address: 
30 Westmoreland St., Westminster, Md. 














Englewood, N. J. — 
Charles W. Forlines CG. Russell Wing 
Graduate - oo M. 


Organist and Director 


First Congregational Church 
Long Beach, California 
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{Lesson 6, John) 

After each carol or anthem the congre- 
gation sang a Christmas hymn; “Silent night” 
closed the service. 
® RICHARD T. GORE 

Cornell University 
F, ar.Nunn, At midnight a summons 
Holst, Lullay my liking 
G, ar.Gore Shepherd’s Christmas Song 
B, ar.Riedel, Angels and Shepherds 
Reger, Mary’s Cradlesong 
F, ar.Nunn, Bring a torch 
G, ar.Pearsall, In dulci jubilo 
Lewis, Newborn Baby 
G, ar.Shaw, Unto us a Boy is born 
E, ar.Boughton, Holly and ivy 
Sp, ar.Schindler, Adoration of Shepherds 
R.V.Williams, Fantasia on Carols 

Choir numbered 46s, 39a, 17t, 27b, with 
organ and string ensemble of 16 players. 
@ EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 

*Lake Erie College 

Christmas Vesper Service 
Shaw, Make we merry 
ar.Kraft, Dear nightingale awake 
M.Shaw, On Christmas eve the bells 
Reinecke, Christmas Song 
Holler, While shepherds watched 
H.A.Matthews, Sleep holy Babe 
F, ar.Baker, Whence that goodly 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Fletcher, Ring out wild bells 
Adam, O' holy night 
Mozart, Christmas Lullaby 
@® DR. ALEXANDER McCURDY 

Second Presbyterian, Philadelphia 
Ross, Away in a manger 
Elmore, Come all ye 
ar.Gaul, Little Jesus of Braga 
Bach, Break forth O beauteous 
Bishop, While all things 
Holst, Christmas Day 
Elmore, Carol of Wind 
.at.Niles, I wonder as I wander 
Willoughby, Joseph came seeking 
Purvis, Gloria in Excelsis 
Sharpe, Many Years Ago 
McCollin, Sleep holy Babe 
@ ROBERT M. STOFER 

*Covenant Presbyterian, Cleveland 

‘Service of Lights’ 

Dickinson, Nowell 

Sp, ar.Davis, On a morning 
:ar.Niles, I wonder as I wander 
SI, ar.Kountz, ‘Carol of Sheep Bells 
M.Shaw, Gloria in excelsis 
‘T’ien-hsiang, Chinese Christmas Carol 
D.McK.Williams, To Bethlehem 
Ba, ar.Dickinson, O Bethlehem 

F, ar.Black, With Candles Bright 
E, ar.Boughton, Holly and ivy 
Cornelius, The Three Kings 








lOrgan Maintenance 


Rebuilding — Repairs 
Additions — Tuning 





Organ Chimes 
Amplified Tower Chimes 


F, ar.Dickinson, Citizens of Chatres 

Mo, ar.Hagen, Morning Star 

Humperdinck, Light of God 

@® THORNTON L. WILCOX 
*Presbyterian, Bellevue 

Sw, ar.Black, Let carols ring 

Yon, Gesu Bambino 

Handel, O thou that tellest 

Huhn, As Joseph was a-walking 

B, ar.Dickinson, Still grows the evening 

Adams, O holy night 

Buebendorf, Babe in Bethlehem’s manger 

T, ar.Dickinson, Who knocks so loud 

Kountz, Three Wise Men 

Cooper, Star of the East 

@ DR. DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
St. Bartholomew's, New York 
From All Services 

Sweelinck, Born today 

Bairstow, Come ye gentiles 

D.McK.Williams, To Bethlehem 

Rathbone, Magi see the star 

Houseley, Cradlesong of Bethlehem 

Pearsall, In dulci jubilo 

Davies, The Blessed Birth 

M.Shaw, Yeoman’s Carol 

Dickinson, The Shepherd’s Story 

Donostia, Bethlehem 

Holst, In bleak midwinter 

D.McK.Williams, The Stork 

Tedesco, Lo the Messiah 
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Al, ar.Manney, Sleep little Dove 
W, ar.Erickson, Deck the hall 
Whitehead, The Magi 

Adam, O holy night 

Friedell, When Christ was born 
Parker, Before the heavens 
D.McK.Wiliams, In the beginning 


Harry H. Huber 

®@ of Broadway Methodist, Camden, N.J., 
has been appointed to the First Methodist, 
Hutchinson, Kans., where he will play a 
Reuter organ and direct four choirs. He 
is a M.Mus. of Temple University. The 
Hutchinson Methodist has one of the largest 
memberships in that territory. 


William Howard Schuman 

@ has been made president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York, succeeding Dr. 
Ernest Hutcheson now president emeritus. 
Mr. Schuman, known chiefly as composer, 
was born Aug. 4, 1910, in New York, 
graduated from Columbia University, studied 
music with Charles Haubiel, Max Persin, 
Roy Harris. Since 1935 he had been teach- 
ing music in Sarah Lawrence College; he 
was recently appointed director of publica- 
tions for G. Schirmer Inc. and continues as 
special consultant. His compositions include 
five symphonies, a piano concerto, three 
string quartets, etc. 




















registration added 


The World’s Finest Musical Masterpieces in these 
GREAT MUSIC BOOKS FOR ORGANISTS 


Everybody's Favorite, No. 11 
Organ Pieces 


Fifty-three compositions, 192 pages, especially selected pieces 


covering entire field of organ music. A folio every organist 


should own. "There ought to be a law against valuable collections 
like this; the buyer gets too much for his money.” 


SELECTED 
| ORGAN 
PIECES 


Everybody's Favorite, No. 17 


139 Selected Organ Pieces 


Contains one hundred and thirty-nine compositions, 192 
pages, embracing Preludes, Postludes, Chorales, Marches, 
Oratorio selections, etc. plus instructions on how to 
modulate and improvise. Hammond registration indicated. 


CTE 


Orcan music 


ROLAND DIGGLE 





Everybody's Favorite, No. 37 


Selected Organ Solos 


Contains fifty-two compositions. 192 pages, outstanding pieces 
selected by Roland Diggle as especially excellent for recital 
and concert use as well as for the church service Hammond 


Everybody's Favorite, No. 27 
Organ Music 


Sixty-eight compositions, 192 pages; presents a. studied 
and specific program for the organist for use on. small 
or large organs; special emphasis on the practical 
Hammond registration also. 


SELEC 


aa) 
ORGAN SOLOS 





Everybody's Favorite, No. 47 








Standard Compositions for Organ 


Contains fifty-six compositions, 192 pages. Another 
ee collection of organ solos compiled and edited 
y Roland Diggle for the average organist and the 
average organ. Includes Hammond registration. 


Yearly Maintenance Contracts 


Courteous and Dependable 
Pipe Organ Service 


by Factory-Trained Experts 


Chester A. Raymond 
Organ Builder 


176 Jefferson Rd. — Princeton, N. J. 
PHONE 935 
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Everybody's-Favorste, No. 54 


A Master Selection of Compositions for Organ 


Contains fifty-two pieces, 192 pages, edited and atranged by 
Roland Diggle who kept the average church organist in mind 
in making his selections All playable by organists of average 
ability With Hamrbond registration 





ansce aes orsees CC EY 


Price $1.00 Each 2 At your music dealer s Or postpaid direct from 


AMSCO MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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Robert W. Morse 
A thumb-nail biographical sketch 

® Born on a Jan. 2 in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Mr. Morse had his early schooling 
there and moved to Nyack, N.Y., where he 
completed highschool and had his first posi- 
tion, the Baptist Church, in 1921. He be- 
gan study with his father, George Francis 
Morse, and continued with Dr. Wm. C. Carl 
and Charles Henry Doersam, graduating from 
the Guilmant Organ School in 1927, his 
other teachers including Warren R. Hedden, 
Willard Irving Nevins, Frank Wright. 

In 1925 he went to the Presbyterian 
Church, Nyack, and the next year to Grace 
Episcopal; he then went to St. Matthew’s, 
wheeling, W.Va., for three years, returning 
northward in 1930 to the First Presbyterian, 
Jersey City. In 1931 he went to St. John’s 
Episcopal, New York, remaining until Sep- 
tember 1942 when he took his present posi- 
tion with the Cathedral of All Saints, Al- 
bany, where he plays a 4-60 Austin rebuilt 
in 1927 and directs a choir of 20 boys and 
23 adults, about half the latter being voiun- 
teers, in six rehearsals a week. He is also 
director of church services for St. Agnes 
Girls School, Loudonville, accompanist for 
the Albany Mendelssohn Club, and a periodic 
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ROBERT W. MORSE 
Organist of Cathedral of All Saints, Albany, N. Y., 
since leaving New York in 1942. 


substitute music-teacher in the Albany public 
schools. He teaches piano, voice, organ; 
married Marianne Rawson Coffee in 1938 
and they have one child. 

He has four organ pieces, six anthems, 
and some twenty other works in manuscript; 
gives frequent recitals in Albany just as he 
did in New York; and takes to painting, 
swimming, and carpentry for diversion. His 
father was famous as an organist before 
him and his mother was church and opera 
singer; that should make him a good or- 
ganist and explain why his youngster already 
shows leanings toward music even if only 
22 months old. 


September Events 
® CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 

University of Florida, Gainesville 

Twentieth Anniversary Program 

Sept. 23, 4:00 
Matthews, Toccata Gm 
Massenet, Meditation 
Yon, Primitive Organ 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Mulet, Thou Art the Rock 
Vierne, Arabesque; Scherzetto. 

Foster, Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Vierne, 1: Finale 

This is the program Mr. Murphree played 
Sept. 20, 1925, for his first recital as or- 
ganist; he was then a student in the Uni- 
versity, beginning his sophomore year. The 
organ is a 4-72 installed in May 1925 by 
the then Skinner Organ Co., now Aeolian- 
Skinner. 

This column of advance notices closes 
on the 15th as usual; if any readers mailed 
items that are not noted here it is due to their 
own carelessness in waiting until the very 
last minute to send them, trusting to luck. 
This time luck was against last-minute ma- 
terials, for the postoffice shut its doors with 
a bang to celebrate. And this delightful 
magazine decided some months ago it was 
completely fed up with the notion of being 
invariably expected to make up for the 
failures of others who so glibly admit they 
forgot.—Ep. 
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Organ Goes to Museum 

@ An organ built by David Tanneberger 
c.1804 in Lititz, Pa., for Christ Lutheran, 
York, Pa., has been given to the Historical 
Society of York County for preservation. Ac- 
cording to newspaper report, the organ cost 
“about $946.” plus board & lodging for its 
builder and his helpers while installing it. 
T.A.O.’s thanks to Dr. Wm. A. Wolf for 








reporting the item. 
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Member of Faculty, School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


1140 PARK AVE. - NEw YORK 28, N.Y. 
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Dr. Marshall Bidwell's Recitals 


1944-1945 Season Summary 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, has is- 

sued its annual booklet of recital programs 
by Dr. Bidwell on the 4-126 Aeolian-Skinner 
in Carnegie Music Hall, from recital No. 
3620, Oct. 1, 1944, to No. 3695, June 30, 
1945, programs Saturdays at 8:15, Sundays 
at 4:00. The booklet gives the following 
data prepared by Dr. Bidwell, which we 
—————— 
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Today veterans of our European 
victories are sailing to final tri- 
umph in the Pacific! Meanwhile 
American industry is following a 
full-speed program to hasten peace 
through the Payroll Savings Plan! 
From coast to coast, veteran 
Bond salesmen are again mustered 
into service for plant-wide selec- 
tive resolicitation campaigns, de- 
signed to: 
%& Hold all new 7th War Loan 
subscribers on Payroll Savings 
~ Plan books, maintaining or in- 


You? 


THE WAR IS OVER—BUT HOLD THOSE BONDS 


again summarize because this seems to be 
the only series of its kind left in America 
today. 

50 Seasons completed ; 

76 Recitals, etc.; 

1039 Compositions, including 
928 Organ solos, representing 
296 Composers, among whom were 
120 Americans; 
30 First-performances in the series. 
Composers represented most trequently: 
126 Bach 

28 Handel 

19 Widor 

16 Wagner 

15 Mendelssohn 

13 Beethoven, Edmundson 

12 Guilmant 

11 Schubert 

10 Tchaikowsky 

9 Brahams, Chopin, Karg-Elert, Vierne 
8 Debussy, Franck, Grieg, Yon 
and Clokey 6, Bedell 5, Gaul 5. The ap- 
proximate attendance for the Saturday series 
rose from 4169 in 43-4 to 5016 in 44-5, and 
fell for the Sunday series from 26,500 in 
43-4 to 22,670 in 44-5. 

From the 16-page index we note composi- 
tions of special interest for one or another 
reason, emphasizing American ‘compositions 
of which some recitalists still seem so unin- 
formed. * Marks works used last year also; 
+ marks those used three times in consecu- 
tive seasons. 

Barnes, {Gregorian Toccata 
Bedell, Bedeck Thyself, Impromptu Caprice, 
+Noel Provencal, Salve Regina, +Toccata 





creasing present allotments — 


%& and convince all regular sub- 
scribers, who recently stepped 
up their Bond buying, of the 
advantages of continuing on 
this patriotic, save-more basis. 


Back up our fighting men who 
have won one war—and are out 
to win another! Use selective re- 
solicitation to step up your Pay- 
roll Savings Plan—tighten the rein 
on inflationary tendencies—build 
peacetime prosperity. ‘ 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Basse. 

Bidwell, +Evening Idyl 

Biggs, *Toccata 

Bingham, Baroques Suite, *Roulade, }Twi- 
light at Fiesole 

Bornschein, +French Clock 

Borowski, Son.1: +Finale 

Cadman, }Caprice, +Land of Sky-Blue Water. 

Candlyn, Cradle Song 

Clokey, *Bell Prelude, +Canyon Walls, 
+Cat, *Old French Carol, +Old Irish Air, 
*Wind in Chimney. 

Coke-Jephcott, {Variations & Toccata 

d’Anttalffy, {Sportive Fauns 

DeLamarter, *Fountain, *Nocturne at Sun- 
set 

Dethier, The Brook, +Christmas, Variations 
on Christmas Carol. 

Dickinson, tOld Dutch Lullaby 

Diggle, Christmas Carologue, *Dundee Pre- 
lude, Rhapsody on Spirituals. 

Edmundson, +Bells Through Trees, }+Begin 
My Tongue, *Christ Whose Glory, Cor- 
tege & Fanfare, t+Easter Prelude, fElfin 
Dance, +Epiphany, +Fairest Lord Jesus, In 
Dulci Jubilo, *Mighty Fortress, *Now 
Thank We All, *Now Woods & Fields, 
+Vom Himmel Hoch. 

Elmore, Donkey Dance 

Farnam, Toccata 

Federlein, +Scherzo-Pastorale 

Floyd, +Anno Domini, Antiphon on Litany, 
In the Hour, ¢Veni Emmanuel, *Were 

» You There. 

Foote, +Christmas, Pastorale. 

Frazee, Fantasy 

Gaul, Ancient Hebrew Song, Chant for 
Dead Heroes, +Easter on Mt. Rubidoux, 
*Songs of Early Patriots, To Martin 
Luther. 

Goossens, *Hurdy-Gurdy Man 

James, +Meditation Ste. Clotilde 

Jennings, +Prelude-Sarabande- Fugue 

Johnson, Christmas Carol, Rejoice, +Three 
Pastels. 

Johnston, +Evensong, +Resurrection. 

Kinder, +Caprice 

Loud, Thistledown 

Macfarlane, +America the Beautiful, +Scotch 
Fantasy, tSpring Song. 

Maekelberghe, +Triptych 

McAmis, {Dreams 

McKinley, Cantilena, St. Clement. 

Mueller, Bethlehem’s Town 

Murphree, +Humoresque Americana 

Nash, +Water Sprites 

Nevin, tl’Arlequin, {Will 0’ Wisp. 

Noble, Dominus Regit, *Solemn Prelude. 

Parker, {Allegretto Efm 

Poister, +Bohemian Cradle Song 

Purvis, Carol Rhapsody, *Divinum Myster- 
ium, *Idyl. 
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Rogers, *Sonata 1 

Russell, +Bells of St. Anne, *Song of 
Basket-Weaver, *Up the Saguenay. 

Saxton, Carol Rhapsody 

Sowerby, }Carillon, Comes Autumn Time, 
+Rejoice Ye Pure. 

Stoughton, }Fairyland Suite, *Saki. 

Swinnen, *Chinoiserie 

Taylor, +Looking-Glass Dedication 

Verrees, tIntermezzo 

Weaver, Bell Benedictus, *Cuckoo, +Squirrel 

Weinberger, Bible Poems 

Willan, +Int.-Passacaglia-Fugue 

Yon, ¢Christmas in Sicily, *Christo Trion- 
fante, {Concert Study, tEcho, {Gesu Bam- 
bino, ¢Hymn of Glory, Marche Pastorale, 
+Primitive Organ. 
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Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 
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DR. OLIVER HERBERT 
Organist of First Church, Albany, N. Y., since leav- 
ing Old Bergen Church, Jersey City, 1944. 
s 


Dr. Oliver Herbert 


An organist and his church 

©@ The organist of one of the oldest 
congregations in America was born on an 
April 5 in Drumbo, Canada, had his early 
education in Canada and then turned to 
music, graduating from Toronto Conserva- 
tory in 1920; among his teachers were Drs. 
Healy Willan, Clarence Dickinson, T. Ter- 
tius Noble; he took the summer courses of 
Westminster Choir College, Chicago Musical 
College, Christiansen Choir School. 

His first church position was with the 
Baptist Church, St. George, Canada, in 1914; 
in 1918 he moved to Brantford, and in 1921 
to London, Ontario, to Adelaide Street Bap- 
tist, becoming at the same time associate con- 
ductor of Musical Arts Society Choir. He 
moved to the States in 1925 as organist of 
Old Bergen Church, Jersey City, and in 1944 
went to the First Church, Albany, N. Y., 
where he plays a 3m Hook and directs an 
adult chorus of 80 voices and children’s choir 
of 70, in five rehearsals a week. There he 
also directs the men’s choir of Every Man’s 
Bible Class and a small orchestra. On the 
side he teaches piano, voice, theory, organ. 
John Marshall College gave him his Mus.- 
Doc. in 1942. In 1932 he married Ruth 
Wilkinson Tucker. 

The First Church in Albany was organized 
in 1642; services were first held in a ware- 
house, refinished as a church; the first church 
building was erected in 1654 and had three 
small cannon strategically located to com- 
mand the roads leading in from three sides. 
The pulpit from this original church is the 
one still used today. The present edifice 
was built in 1799. Hook of Boston installed 
the organ in 1845, enlarged it in 1859; in 
1872 Erben again enlarged it, and a few 
years ago the action was repaired and a 3m 
console from another church was brought 
in to replace the antiquated old one. When 
peace returns, a new organ will be installed. 


It's Getting Worse 

@ That stack of unanswered letters is grow- 
ing daily higher and there’s nothing we can 
do about it. Filing the innumerable govern- 
ment forms must be our first job always, or 
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it's enormous fines and possibly jail for 
us. Making the magazine is the second 
job, always a pleasant one. Correspondence 
must come last. It can’t be helped. Small 
businesses have been sentenced by unthink- 
ing mobs to four more years of almost total- 
ly needless handicap and oppression. We're 
doing our best. All letters will be answered 
ultimately, we hope.—Eb. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
AKIN, Nita, Mus.Doc. 
1702. McGregor Ave., —* Fails, Texas 
BAKER, a ahd Sac.Mus.Doc 


BAKE! R, 

First “— ist, 7th & Sansom, Philadelphia 3. 
BIDWELL arshall, Mus.Doc.* 
BIGGS, E. Po 


. Power 
53 Highland Fai 9 Cambridge 38, Mass. 
BIGGS, Richard Keys* 
BLANCHARD, William 6.* 
CALLAWAY, Paul (in armed forces) 
Washington Cathedral, 
CHENEY, Winslow 
1425 ‘Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
CHRISTIAN, Palmer, Mus.Doc.* 
CLOKEY, Joseph W., Mus.Doc.* 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


oF. Claire 
9 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
OPER Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.AS.0. 
Meredith cr Raleigh, N. C. 
CORNELIUS, 
CROZIER, Catharine 


Washington 16, D. C. 


angasiman School of Music, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


ARNELL, Grace Leeds* 
DIGKIN NSON, Clarence, Mus.Doc.* 
DORR, Wm. Ripley* 
DUNKLEY, Ferdinand 
St. arles Avenue Presbyterian Church; 
Loyola University College of Music; 
Author, "The Buoyant Voice’ 
1915 Calhoun St., New Gtems 15, La. 
ey arth 


EIGENSCHENIC be ” Edward 

oy Hall, Chicago 4 MN. 
EINECKE, C. H Harold, us.Doc.* 
ELLSASSER Richard 

Hotel Westlake, Cleveland 16, Ohio. 
— Robert 

Walnut 7; Wayne, Penna. 
EVANS, Anne Douglass* 
FERRIS, Isabel Dungan 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 








T.A.O. SPECIFICATIONS 
V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
control, one or more ranks of pipes. 
R—RANK: A set of pipes. 
S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, etc. 
B—BORROW A second use of any 
Rank of pipes (percussion excluded). 


P—PIPES: Percussion not included. 
DIVISIONS h—harmonic 
A—Accompaniment he—high C* 
B—Bombarde I—languid 
C—Choir m—metal 
D—Antiphonal m—mouth-width 
E—Echo mc—middle C* 
F—Fanfare o—open 
G—Great pf—prepared for 
H—Harmonic r—reeds 


I—Celestial rs—repeat stroke 


L—SoLo 2r—two rank, etc. 
N—StriNg s—scale 
O—Orchestral s—sharp 
P—Pedal s—spotted metal 
R—GregoRian s—stopped 
S—Swell sb—stopped bass 


T—Trombone 
U—RUeckpositiv 


ss—single stroke 
t—tapered to 








fr—free reed '‘—pitch of lowest 
h—halving on pipe in the rank 


SCALES, ETC. 
4.12x5.14—-Size of wood pipe in 16th- 
inch fractions, thus 4 12/16 x & 14/16, or 
43/4 x 5 7/8. 

14”—Diameter of cylindrical pipe. 

41—Scale number. 

42b—Based on No. 42 scale. 

46-42—46-scale at mouth, 42 at top. 

2/3t—Tapered to make top diameter 
2/3rd that of the mouth diameter. 

2/9m—Mouth-width covers 2/9th of 
circumference of pipe. 

1/4u—Mouth cut-up is 1/4th. 

17h—Scaled to halve on the 17th note. 

Dynamics indicated from ppp to fff. 

Order in which details are listed: 
Dynamic strength, wind-pressure, scale, 
details, number of pipes. 

*b, t, m, u, h refer to any specified 
notes in the bottom, tenor, middle, 
upper, and high octaves of the key- 
board; top c* is still above the high 





octave but need not be considered here; 

each octave begins on C and ends on B. 
CCC-16’. 

c#-3”, 


CC-8’, C-4", cl-2’,  c3-1', 


c3-6", 


V—PositiV t—tin 
Y—Sanctuary t—triple 

VARIOUS tc—tenor C* 
b—bars u—cut-up 
b—bearded uc—upper C* 
b—brass unx—unexpressive { 
be—bottom C* w—wind-pressure 
c—copper w—wood 
ce—cylinders wm—wood & met. 
cce—cres. chamber z—zinc 
d—double wind pressure 
f—flat '—diam. of pipe 
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FINK, Harold* 

FINNEY, Charles H.* 

FORLINES, Charles W.* 
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1316 Park Ave., Baltimore, 

rye po A.* 

GLEASON, Harold 

EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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Md. 


GOLDSW Orr, W 
234 ae Ith bi ae York 3, N. Y. 
GORE, Richard T., F.A.G.O* 


GREENFIELD, ‘Alfved® 
HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.0., Chm. 
Conductor, St. Paul's Choristers 
Brooklyn 26, New York. 
Hie epee Horace M.* 
UBER Harry H., M.Mus.* 
HUTCHISON D. Deane* 
JORDAN, Poiak B., Mus.Doc.* 
KELSEY, Howard* 
KETTRING, Donald D., M.S.M. 
First ongregational, Columbus 15, Ohio 
KRAFT, Edwin Arthur* 
Trinit y Cathedral, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
uae Bernard 4 
9 West 57th New York 19, N.Y. 
Lockw. OOD, Charl ile 
Sunnybrook Road, wre Ridge, N.J. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F .O. 
Recitals, Instruction; 
~~" Street Church, Boston (1915). 
Denton Road West, Wellesley 81, 
MACFARLANE, Gilbert 
Trinit Church, Watertown, New York. 
MAEKELBERGHE, ‘August® 
me | William J. 
25 Modlin Ave., Fort Worth 7, Texas. 
McGURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc. 
Box 87, Princeton, N. J. 
1 Claude, F.A.G.O. (in armed forces) 
hurch, Greenwich, Conn. 
venta Max Garver, B.M., M.A., A.A.G.O. 
Director of the oem | of Music, 
Lincoln oo Lincoln, I. 
we 319 Peoria St., _ il. 
MORGAN, Catharine 
S705 Sanbridgs St., Norristown, Pa. 
MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O.* 
NIES-BERGER, Edouard 
Organist, Philharmonic Orchestra, New_York. 
Church of Messiah and Incarnation, Brooklyn. 
Conductor, Brooklyn Oratorio Society. 
63 West 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
PICHE, Bernard 
Lewiston, Maine. 
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PORTER, Hugh, Sac.Mus. Doc. 
99 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 
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—— SKINNER ORGAN CO. 

Main Office: Boston 48, Mass. 

New York 22: 4 East 53rd St. 
ASSOCIATED Organbuilders of America 

1404 Jesup Ave. i New York 52, N.Y. 
AUSTIN ORGANS i 

Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 

New York 18: 522 Fifth Ave. 
CASAVANT —s 

St. fy yt Canada. 
ee Alfred 6. (personal address) 

357 N. er Drive, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
KILGEN ORGAN 

4632 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 

‘ain’ Office: Hagerstown, Md. 

Chicago: Allerton Hotel 

Louisville: Fincastle Buildin 

New York 17: | East 42nd &. 

Philadelphia 2: 1505 Race St. 

Seattle 4: st Third Ave. 
WICKS ORGAN CO. 

Highland, illinois 








AR CH IT ECTS 
BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 

1112 S. Wabash ‘Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H 

81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore-Buffalo, 

(Associated with Wicks Organ Co.) 
RICHARDS, caereee 

Atlantic City, N. J. 








N.Y. 














Cc USTODIEANS 
DELOSH BROTHERS 
Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N.Y. HAv. 4-8575. 


DOHRING, Gustav 
225 Fifth Ave., 
LAVALLEE, Wilfrid 

All makes of organs tuned, rebuilt, maintained. 

5234 Netherland Ave., New York 63, N. Y. 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York 58, N.Y. 
RAYMOND, Chester A. 

176 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N.J. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 

Church organs rebuilt, tuned, costed: yearly 

contracts; “Towing plants installed 

1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. west, 7.3944 


i York, N.Y. AShland 4-2348. 
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Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc., Percussion. 
1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, U1. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner. 
MAAS ORGAN CO., LTD., Chimes 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 26, 7 
ORGAN Base ne! CORP., Or — parts & supplies, 
540 E 2nd St., Erie, enna, 
“HORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine. 
Percussion, see Deagan, and Maas. 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co., 
Action Fig of all kinds. 


Md. 
SPENCER Tt TURBINE CO., Blowers 
Hartford, Conn. 
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CONSERVATORIES 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
120 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 
ss Seg ag. OF MUSIC 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
OBERLIN’ CONSERVATORY 


Oberlin, Ohio 
easy = "CONSERVATORY 
a 
a OF gacheD MUSIC 
‘oadwa h St., New York 27, N.Y. 
WESTMINST nt CHOIR COLLEGE 
Princeton, N. J. 
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AMSCO MUSIC PUB. CO. 
1600 Broadwa oo York 19, N.Y. 
BIRCHARD, AS Birchard & Co. 


221 mbus “Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
ee : ‘ans - Bro 
9 West . New York 18, N.Y. 
GRAY. Ld haw . i oe 


159 Ea h St. ray Co. York 17, N.Y. 
MARKS, y *- Marks Music Co r 
R.CA Bidg., Radio oy Rew ew York. 20. 
MORRIS "Edwin H. Morris 


1619 "Broadway New York 19. N.Y. 
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DAVID 


CRAIGHEA 


ORGANIST BRYN-MAWR PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
INSTRUCTOR OF ORGAN AT WESTMINSTER 
CHOIR COLLEGE IN PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 





A New Star 
in the Organ World 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
in JANUARY and FEBRUARY 1946 





Statement: 


OF DAVID CRAIGHEAD THERE IS NOT SO MUCH TO SAY AT THIS STAGE OF HIS CAREER EX- 
CEPT THAT HE DEFINITELY HAS A “SPARK” OF THE ORGAN GENIUS—THAT HE IS BLESSED 
WITH EXTRACRDINARY TALENT AND AMAZING TECHNIQUE AND MOST UNUSUAL MUSICIAN- 
SHIP. 

HE IS TWENTY-ONE YEARS OLD, COMES FROM CALIFORNIA, WHERE HIS LATE FATHER WAS 
A MINISTER. HE RECEIVED ORGAN INSTRUCTION FIRST FROM HIS MOTHER AND THEN FROM 
CLARENCE MADER, AFTER WHICH HE WENT TO CURTIS INSTITUTE IN PHILADELPHIA, WHERE 
HE BECAME A STAR PUPIL OF DR. ALEXANDER McCURDY. HE HAS ALREADY APPEARED IN RE- 
CITAL IN LOS ANGELES, HOLLYWOOD, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, PRINCETON, CLEVELAND, 
YOUNGSTOWN, ATLANTIC CITY, PORTLAND (ME.) AND OTHER CITIES. HE HAS GIVEN NUMER. 
OUS CONCERTS ON THE BIG WANAMAKER ORGAN IN PHILADELPHIA. 

THOSE WHO HAVE HEARD HIM RATE HIM: AS ONE OF THE VERY FINEST ORGAN TALENTS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. I FEEL PROUD TO PRESENT DAVID CRAIGHEAD AND I LEAVE IT TO THE 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN PUBLIC TO JUDGE FOR THEMSELVES AS TO HIS EXTRAORDINARY 
ABILITY. 


BERNARD R. LA BERGE 






MANAGEMENT: BERNARD R. LA BERGE, INC. -- 119 WEST 57TH STREET -- NEW YORK 19 
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